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THE EVOLUTION OF CONSCIENCE. 


ARE morals unnatural? Were it possible to limit the word “na- 
ture” so that it should stand only for the phenomena that appear 
in the less highly evolved departments of the creation, we should 
be justified in saying that morals are supernatural. But such a 
limitation is neither possible nor desirable. It is, indeed, proba- 
ble that for a long time to come we shall have to tolerate the use 
of the word “nature” in this limited and technical sense, though it 
be productive of misconception, and though the interests of ac- 
curate thought require its abandonment. But there is every rea- 
son why we should always and in all connections protest against 
the use of the word wnnatural to qualify the highest and best 
products of the spirit. 

Is love unnatural? Is contempt for that which is mean and 
vile unnatural? Is the struggle to obey the highest known law 
unnatural? What then do we mean by nature? And from whom 
does nature spring? Unless we fall back on some kind of dual- 
ism, we cannot thus set one part of creation over against the other. 
We cannot separate its members into the sheep and the goats, and 
say of those on the one hand (the unnatural), they are from God, 
and of those on the other (the natural), they are only indirectly 
and remotely connected with Him. Only by accepting a meaning 
of nature that comprehends in one system man and all that is be- 
low man can we hope to escape the ambiguities and contradictions 
that beset a much abused word. 

Let us take that most comprehensive definition of Mr. Mill. 
He declares nature to be “the sum of all phenomena, together 
with the causes which produce them, including not only all that 
happens but all that is capable of happening.” If we premise 
that God is not included under the word “ causes,” what objection 
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is there to this definition? At first sight there seems to be the 
insuperable one that it abolishes the idea of the unnatural. If 
all phenomena are included in nature, does it not follow that noth- 
ing can be said to be unnatural? This inference would be una- 
voidable were it not for the fact that there is always present to 
our minds the conception not only of an actual but also of an ideal 
nature ; and that when we use the word “unnatural” we have ref- 
erence not to the actual but to the ideal. The actual includes, as 
has been said, all that happens; but the ideal includes only a 
part of what happens. By comparing many individual specimens 
of a thing we arrive at a conception of its most perfect develop- 
ment, and we form an ideal type, which constitutes the fullest 
expression of the nature of this particular thing. In so far, there- 
fore, as individuals fall short of this type we legitimately declare 
them to be parts of nature that are unnatural, just as we truly say, 
of some men, that they are unmanly. This cannot be affirmed if 
a type be arbitrarily selected in obedience to fancy or fashion. It 
is true only when we take into account all the powers and capabil- 
ities of a given thing for sustained well-being and reproduction. 

Our conception of type, it must be observed, is necessarily more 
or less inadequate. It is an attempt in the direction of the perfect 
ideal, and the direction is, at most, all we can be sure of. The 
words “natural” and “ unnatural,” therefore, are most accurately 
applied when they relate to tendency. If an organism appears to 
be moving in the line of the most perfect fulfillment of the end of 
its being we rightly declare its movement to be natural. If, on 
the contrary, it is not moving in that line we justly characterize it 
as unnatural. Moreover, as there is an ideal type for each prod- 
uct of nature, so also there is an ideal type, or direction toward 
type, for nature considered as a whole. We recognize higher and 
lower ends in nature, and the more we are imbued with the con- 
ception of a grand movement upward, — from unorganized to the 
most highly organized products, from those of inferior worth to 
those of the most far-reaching possibilities, —the more shall we ap- 
ply the word “natural” to that which makes for the highest results, 
and “unnatural” to that which moves in an opposite direction. As 
matter of history, one of the great tendencies of thought since 
the dawning of the Renaissance has been toward this conception 
of the unity of nature, and the word “natural” has more and more 
come to stand for that which, in itself considered, is normal, and 
for that which, as related to the sum of things, has a tendency to 
the realization of the highest conditions. 
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To allow, therefore, that morals are in any sense unnatural is 
to burden them with the suspicion of being so far forth abnormal. 
To say that a thing is natural must come to be equivalent to say- 
ing that it is in harmony with the plan which God has revealed 
when the whole range of created things, including man and the 
relations which he sustains to his surroundings, is taken into view. 
It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that this conception of 
nature is the one uniformly adhered to in Hebrew poetry as well 
as in the teaching of Christ and his apostles. Throughout the 
Bible God is represented not only as having in the beginning cre- 
ated all things that then existed, but as continually working in 
and through all things. So, whatever may be the meaning of the 
curse pronounced upon the physical creation for man’s sake, we 
must believe that nature and human nature are parts of one system 
and adapted to each other. 

Morals are natural. The moral sense is natural. It has orig- 
inated from the same source as our other instincts, and it owes its 
authority to the same power. How can we say otherwise? With 
regard to all the normal impulses of our nature which originate 
with a power not ourselves, and which are the outcome of an in- 
telligence not our own, one of two things must be true. Either 
these impulses are from God or they are not from Him. If they 
are from Him, then what we call the moral sense, or the moral 
instinct, is not degraded by being associated with them. On the 
contrary, to associate conscience with these other promptings of 
our nature is to place its authority upon the strongest and most 
unassailable basis. 

Why then, it may be worth while to ask, is it that theistic 
writers have so often considered it necessary to take the ground 
that morals are outside nature? I would suggest, first, that it is 
because of a time-honored and radical misconception as to the 
methods of nature’s working: a conception which ignores the fact 
that conflict is the condition of existence, that antagonism is life, 
that the cessation of antagonism is death. Nature is thought of 
as working from without upon, and through, passive agents. It is 
a flowing stream that bears us on its current. Whatever, there- 
fore, involves struggle, or is acquired as the result of struggle, is 
unnatural; and morality, which never is the result of floating with 
the current, but is in all cases the fruit of overcoming, seems, 
above all things, to be the contradiction of nature. But when it 
comes to be recognized that the normal state of all living things 
is a state of antagonism, that there is for everything a better pos- 
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sible condition that can be realized only through effort, the in- 
adequacy of this idea of nature is manifest, and a broader concep- 
tion begins to supplant it. Nature is no longer a stream. It isa 
great ocean that supports us, and of which we also are a part ; an 
ocean with many currents forcing their way against and through 
it, while at the same time they are of it. Conduct, in the light 
of this conception, is natural, in harmony with the highest purposes 
ef nature, even when conflict is at its sharpest. Not to accept the 
struggle is to be unnatural. To be natural is so to act as to con- 
tinue in the line of true development. 

There is, however, another fancied reason for regarding mo- 
rality as the antithesis of nature. It seems to have been suggested 
by the fear that morals are in danger of being identified with phys- 
ical forces unless an absolute independence of origin be claimed 
for them ; and the argument in support of it is based upon the 
assumption that morality, as exhibited in man, is not only higher 
than anything else in nature, but is the absolute contradiction of 
the processes of nature. Dr. Martineau’s statement of this argu- 
ment is a striking one. After developing, in a passage of great 
beauty, the thought that the very soul of moral character is self- 
forgetful love, he asks, “ Is then this religion of self-sacrifice the 
counterpart of the behavior of the objective world? Is the same 
principle to be found dominating on that great scale? Far from 
it. There, we are informed, the only rule is self-assertion: the 
all-determining law is relentless competition for superior advan- 
tage, —the condition of obeying which is that you are to forego 
nothing, and never to miss an opportunity of pushing a rival over 
and seizing the prey before he is on his feet again. We look 
without, and see the irresistible fact of selfish scramble ; we look 
within, and find the irresistible faith of unselfish abnegation. So 
here again, morals are unnatural, and nature is unmoral.”! Now 
is this a true statement? or is it only a generalization arrived at 
by overlooking one half the evidence which nature lays before us? 
The author of those frequently quoted lines, — 

“ Who trusted God was love indeed, 
And love, creation’s final law, — 
Though nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravin, shrieked against his creed,” — 
anon reproaches himself for singing “so wildly.” And I must 
believe that Dr. Martineau has, ere this, suffered pangs of re- 
morse in view of a representation of our foster-mother so shame- 
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fully one-sided and unfair. Selfish scramble is no more fully illus 
trated in unconscious nature than the opposite principle of unself- 
ish surrender. Egoism gives place to altruism in the realm of the 
not-yet-moral as well as in that of developed morality. I will not 
dwell upon the striking instances of fidelity to communal as dis- 
tinguished from individual interests, exhibited on a great scale by 
the lower animals. I will not stop to consider all that self-sacrifice 
that is developed in connection with maternity, but will strike 
lower down in nature, below intelligent life, below sentient life, 
and draw my analogy from the vegetable world. 

What do we find as regards the giving away of self in the his 
tory of atree? This history divides itself into two epochs, each 
of which is dominated by a process seemingly the reverse of that 
which prevails in the other. In the first period self-assertion is 
the rule. The struggle for existence, at the expense of every sur- 
rounding thing that can be of use to the tree, is the apparent 
end and exhaustive expression of its activities. It robs the soil, 
it contests the possession of territory with other forms of veg- 
etable life. It overshadows and destroys many weaker relations 
on its way to prosperity. Its roots burrow far and near, con- 
tending with other roots for every morsel of nutriment. It is, 
in fact, a greedy, insatiable thing that gets all it can, but never 
parts with any of its strength. But when this has been going on for 
years, — for decades, perhaps, —a most wonderful thing takes place. 
A flower makes its appearance. Were our experience limited to 
the growth of a single tree, the advent of this beautiful and mar- 
velously adapted organism would be a thing utterly strange and 
unaccountable in connection with the tree that has hitherto borne 
nothing but leaves. But more wonderful than the miracle of the 
flower is the miracle of the process which it ushers in, —a process 
the reverse of that which has hitherto characterized the tree. 
That which has been accumulated is now freely given up: and the 
energies of the plant are henceforth largely diverted into the pro- 
duction of that which is soon to be separated and altogether 
estranged from the producer. The whole process of flowering, and 
fruit or seed-bearing, is of the nature of a free giving away of life 
substance in such a way that no return can ever be received. 
With many plants it is the giving up of all the life substance. 
They perish when the process is finished. In every case’ it: is: ex- 
hausting, and growth is interrupted by it. 

Am I, then, arguing that trees are moral? Not at all.. They 
are, as Dr. Martineau says, unmoral. But: the phenomena to 
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which I have called attention prove that morals are not the con- 
tradiction of natural processes. It is but an analogy. But it is 
one which Christ has sanctioned by repeated use for the illustra- 
tion of the fact that spiritual life proceeds by a change of function 
from life that is not spiritual. The man who continues to live in 
his lower nature is a tree that bears nothing but leaves. The in- 
variable characteristic and certain evidence of spiritual life is 
Sruit-bearing. The nation that has received the greatest bless- 
ings, but has failed to realize the plan of its existence, is thrust 
aside; and the kingdom of God, taken from it, is given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof. In other passages, too numer- 
ous to mention, the same metaphor is used. 

Now this process of fruit-bearing supervening upon a process 
of an opposite tendency, which has prepared the way for it, is ev- 
olution. Let us, therefore, follow the analogy a little farther, and 
see what light it is capable of throwing upon the proposition that 
morality is evolved from, or superinduced upon, that which is 
unmoral? Morality, as we know it, came into the world in con- 
nection with man. If we entertain the hypothesis that man is 
derived from the lower animals by a process of differentiation, we 
may entertain also the hypothesis that his moral nature is derived, 
through differentiation, from that which is unmoral; and as I 
have elsewhere maintained that the former idea involves nothing 
which is at variance with a pure theology, so I shall now endeavor 
to show that the latter idea is in harmony with the loftiest concep- 
tions of the origin and authority of conscience, — that it detracts 
nothing from the sacredness with which we have been accustomed 
to invest it, but, on the contrary, adds to our confidence in its dic- 
tates. Whenever we succeed in codrdinating with the great body 
of our related ideas other ideas which have hitherto seemed sepa- 
rate and singular, we gain a sense of restfulness and certainty 
about these which nothing else can give. It is like classifying a 
physical phenomenon which has before seemed out of relation or 
even opposed to other facts. I will, therefore, ask the reader to 
follow this analogy further, in the hope that it will help to estab- 
lish the reasonableness of the above position, and the unreasona- 
bleness of the assumption, so often made, that to affirm the evolu- 
tion of the moral sense is to deny its reality. 

A point in the analogy to which I would call special attention 
is this: Zhe blossom of a tree is evolved from that which, but 
Sor some mysterious differentiating power, would have been a 
leaf or cluster of leaves. The blossom is not evolved from the 
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leaf, but, by virtue of some process which we cannot begin to 
trace, it has escaped being a leaf and has become this thing which 
not only is marvelous in itself, but which is the first indication of 
what seems to be a revolution in the nature of the tree. In other 
words, when a certain critical stage in the evolution of the plant 
has been reached, and its vital forces are to be directed into new 
channels for the attainment of higher results, this change is ac- 
complished, not by the introduction of absolutely new organs, but 
by the adaptation of old ones in such a manner that new func. 
tions can be performed by them. But when they have been thus 
adapted we do not fail to recognize them as essentially different 
things. The fact that they have sprung from the same rudiments 
as leaves, — and that there is sometimes, by a retrograde metamor- 
phosis, such a reversion that leaves appear where we have learned 
to expect blossoms or parts of blossoms, — does not obliterate or 
tend to obliterate the distinction between leaves, sepals, petals, 
stamens, and pistils. The flower as a whole, and each part of the 
flower, has its own distinct characteristics, though all may be re- 
ferred to a common type and traced back to a common origin. 

Now, scientific evolution as applied to the genesis of species is, 
fundamentally, the expansion of the idea of creation made known 
to us in this and in kindred processes of the animal world. And it 
is of the utmost importance that we carefully distinguish between 
this and the numerous hypotheses framed and to be framed for 
the explanation .of it. When we assent to the proposition that 
one thing is evolved from another, we do not necessarily commit 
ourselves to any of these hypotheses, none of which pretend to 
offer more than a partial explanation of the great fact. We 
commit ourselves only to the belief that one thing has proceeded 
from another by a process of differentiation. The word “ evolu- 
tion,” — or, more properly, epigenesis, — does not imply that the 
whole contents of the thing said to be evolved are to be found, or 
even previously existed, in the antecedents; it affirms, on the con- 
trary, that there not only may be but must be something in the 
result that did not exist in the antecedents. 

The necessity for putting a sharp emphasis on this simple idea 
of evolution has been illustrated by some of the miost eminent 
modern writers on ethics. It is only through failing to distin- 
guish between essential evolution and hypothetical explanations of 
it that so acute a philosopher as the late Professor T. H. Green 
of Oxford, while making a most satisfactory statement of the ex- 
istence of an evolutionary relationship between the higher and 
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the lower instincts, could be able at the same time to assert the 
impossibility of applying the word evolution to this relationship. 
His statement of evolution and his denial of it are embraced in 
the following sentence: ‘“ We may take it, then, as an ultimate 
fact of human history, — a fact without which there would not be 
such a history, and which is not in turn deducible from any other 
history, — that out of sympathies of animal origin, through their 
presence in a self-conscious soul, there arise interests as of a per- 
son in persons. Out of processes common to man’s life with the 
life of animals, there arise for man, as there do not apparently 
arise for animals, 
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‘ Relations dear and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother ;’ 


and of those relations and charities, self-consciousness on the part 
of all concerned in them is the condition.”! The words which I 
have italicised have explicit reference to the position of the author, 
— that the social interest, as we know it, however dependent upon 
feelings of animal origin, cannot be said to have been evolved from 
them. The reason given is significant. The higher cannot have 
been evolved from the lower, because the lower “ must have taken 
a new character ” before they could issue in the higher. The evo- 
lution here denied, therefore, is an evolution without differentia- 
tion. But modern science knows nothing of such a theory. 

Probably much of the difficulty presented by the idea of evolu- 
tion as related to morals would be removed if, instead of saying 
that one thing is evolved from another, it should be said “ evolved 
in connection with.” As we have already seen, it is not strictly 
true that blossoms are evolved from leaves. They are evolved 
from that something, from those elements, which, undifferentiated, 
would have been leaves. So if we say, with regard to the moral 
sense, that it is evolved in connection with, — or that, by a process 
of evolution, it is swperinduced upon, the lower instincts, we shall 
keep closer to our analogy and avoid misconception. 

It is rarely, if ever, safe to assert that one known product is 
directly evolved from another known product of a different kind ; 
for our powers of analysis are not equal to ascertaining with abso- 
lute certainty what the immediate antecedent in any given case 
may be. What appears to be so may belong to a collateral line 
of descént. In some cases we are able to trace relationships so 
perfectly that little doubt of direct descent or derivation is left on 
our minds. But no one can rationally entertain the doctrine of 
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evolution unless he has a good degree of patience in view of the 
unknown. At many points in the series, what we see is apparently 
the introduction of a radically new factor; nor can it be proved 
that it is not exactly what it seems. But the processes with which 
we are acquainted, and which seem to point to a uniform method 
running through all nature, lead us to suspect that this view of the 
case is not strictly true; but that what appears to us as absolutely 
new has been to some extent and in some way derived by the mod- 
ification of elements already in existence. There is a vast differ- 
ence between this way of holding the doctrine and that which as- 
sumes to explain everything. 

The work of tracing a connection between things hitherto 
deemed unconnected is to some minds a most intoxicating one, 
and from this intoxication has sprung great scandal to the word 
“evolution.” The conceit of accounting for the existence of every- 
thing by the few factors known to us is, on the face of it, prepos- 
terous; but that has not prevented such a conceit from being 
entertained, or from embodying itself in elaborate schemes. It is 
not strange that such schemes can be constructed. If there is any 
truth in evolution the whole world is related; and factors that are 
not closely connected have still so much in common that they may 
be made to appear as antecedent and consequent, if only one is 
content to notice the similarities and disregard everything else. 
But the inevitable result of this is the distortion and falsification 
of most of the elements dealt with. Each link in the series is 
made to appear something different from what it really is, in order 
to accommodate it to that which goes before and to that which fol- 
lows. In every case it is the more highly evolved product that 
suffers most, since the appearance of sufficiency can be secured 
only by emptying this of its most distinctive characteristics. This 
method and these results have been illustrated nowhere more fully 
than in the attempts which have been made to give a complete 
explanation of the genesis of the moral sense. 

Conscience, we are told, has been evolved from experiences of 
pain and pleasure. Now, if a botanist should attempt to demon- 
strate that blossoms are evolved from leaves we should have a 
parallel to this. Experiences of pain and pleasure of a peculiar 
kind are very closely connected with conscience. They are fre. 
quently the results of right and wrong action, and they sometimes 
codperate with conscience to secure obedience to its commands. 
If, therefore, the mind can be made to concentrate itself upon the 
fact of this relationship, it may be seduced into believing that 
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pleasurable and painful experiences have been transformed into 
the ideas of right and wrong, and that the feelings of ought and 
ought not have grown out of the compulsions that nature and so- 
ciety have brought to bear upon us when we have transgressed 
their laws. The results reached by this method are certainly not 
indorsed by our daily consciousness. They are indeed the nega- 
tion of this, and the flat contradiction of our deepest convictions. 
It is a matter of simple knowledge to every man who has acted 
from conscientious motives that the calculation of pain and pleas- 
ure has been no part of his conscientiousness. 

Who has not, in reflecting upon the springs of conduct within 
himself, been forced to the recognition of what are called mixed 
motives? And who at such times has failed to recognize that this 
mixture was the association of elements that were of an intrin- 
sically opposite nature? Selfishness may lead a man to trifle with 
his convictions, and to wink hard at the substitution of interested 
motives for those which spring from a sense of duty. But when 
he looks himself squarely in the face he knows, as surely as he 
knows anything, that in so far as he is actuated by the calculation 
of personal pleasures and pains he is not distinctively conscien- 
tious; and that in so far as he is, over and above all else, consci- 
entious he is not actuated by a calculation of pleasures and pains 
as ends. Nor does the fact that immediate pleasures are sacri- 
ficed for remote, or possibly more enduring ones, bring us any 
nearer to the idea of conscience. A man may regulate his whole 
life with a view to remote happiness, and yet not be actuated in 
the least by a sense of duty. He may restrain his passions, deny 
himself rest and amusement, undertake and persevere in uncon- 
genial and wearing labor, and yet have no spark of conscientious 
motive in him. If the end which moves him is a purely selfish 
one, no amount of self-denial endured for its attainment, no degree 
of remoteness and no length of duration in the happiness sought 
can make his life moral. : 

In comparing, therefore, the conscience which we thought we 
had evolved with the conscience of every-day life, we find that 
the former is devoid of all the distinctive characteristics of the 
latter. From the desire of avoiding pain and securing pleasure, 
we have not been able to evolve anything approaching a moral 
motive. Vary the pleasure or pain as we will, the motive is al- 
ways the same, — the desire of pleasure, — and we have not moved 
a step. The unavoidable deduction from this is either that this 
process is false or that the conception of conscience, which is the 
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uniform product of human experience, is false. If the process be 
true, then our notion of conscience must be untrue, and there is 
no such thing as a moral difference in actions. We cannot escape 
this by saying, as Mr. Herbert Spencer does, that having lost the 
knowledge of this derivation of conscience, it stands for us as 
something different and higher than the recognized desire for 
pleasure. Hitherto, whatever may have been its origin, the moral 
sense has been a powerful factor in the lives of men, because they 
have believed in its distinctive character and its title to supreme 
authority. But to have found out that it is nothing but a some- 
what obscure form of selfishness is to abolish it. 

But if, revolted by this conclusion, we try to retrace the path 
by which we have been led we may discover that we are caught in 
a labyrinth of logic from which it is difficult to find the way out. 
Every turning brings us back, after a little, to the same point. 
Happiness of some kind, near or remote, can always be postulated 
as the outcome of obedience to conscience ; and, if happiness is the 
product, how can we escape the implication that happiness was the 
end and motive? There is but one way out of this, that is, the 
way by which we came in, namely, assent to the assumption that 
anticipations of pain or pleasure are the only motives to action. 
Let us once recognize the fact that our primary instinctive im- 
pulses to action are altogether independent of and antecedent to 
experiences of pain and pleasure, and we are free. Genetically 
considered, pains and pleasures are the offspring of our earliest 
impulses to action. Compliance with an instinct, like that which 
causes an animal to seek its food, may be followed by pleasure; 
and the remembrance of it, in a higher animal, may be an addi- 
tional incentive to repeat the experience. The same instinct, 
thwarted, may be followed by uneasiness and pain; and this again 
is an additional motive to compliance. But neither pleasures nor 
pains were the original springs of action. They are the rewards 
and the reprimands of nature. It is indeed true that pleasure 
may be made an end in itself. But when it is so made we have 
evolution downward, not evolution upward. The resulting dis- 
order declares plainly that such an arrangement is, for a moral 
being, unnatural. 

Is it then possible to class conscience as an instinct? Let us 
see what is involved in the use of this word. Do we not mean by 
instinctive action an action to which we are impelled independ- 
ently of our reason? And is not an instinct therefore an impulse 
that appears to come to us from an external source? If this is 
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correct, it is obvious. that what we understand by conscience is not 
fully described by the word “ instinct,” since there is in it a rational 
element that we can trace. We can clearly discern many of the 
influences which have combined to make our consciences what 
they are. Many of its decisions, which cannot be traced to our 
own reason, can be seen to have originated in the reason of those 
who have gone before us. Even while we act instinctively from 
its guidance we may analyze it. The question therefore arises, — 
can that which may be analyzed and traced to human reason be 
called an instinct? At the risk of wearying the reader, I must 
pause long enough on this point to make sure of the recognition 
of two kinds of instinct which are often confused. 

We begin our lives with instinct; then in many directions we 
supersede instinct with reason; then in some of these same direc- 
tions we in part abandon reason and lean upon instinct. For ex- 
ample, the craving for food in an infant is a radical instinct ; but 
it is very far from being a perfect guide to conduct. To become 
so it has to be educated. Without education it leads to excess, 
the excess creates disorder, the disorder induces an abnormal crav- 
ing, and this in turn aggravates the disorder. Reason, the reason 
of the parent, comes in to regulate and train this instinct in such 
manner that it becomes accustomed to a reasonable satisfaction, 
and has its importunity limited to reasonable intervals. Subse- 
quently to this parental training the best results are reached 
through a long-continued and careful observation of the effects 
produced upon the individual by different kinds of food, taken at 
different intervals. When by this induction the most perfect 
adaptation of food-taking to the particular life has been dis- 
covered and applied, the whole organism accepts this superin- 
duced regimen ; and it forthwith stands without the rational sup- 
ports which surrounded its formation. It is an acquired instinct, 
or habit, developed from a radical instinct through the interven- 
tion of reason ; and this acquired instinct may, to some extent, be 
transmitted to posterity in the form of a tendency, just as the 
reverse tendency to intemperance may be transmitted. The same 
distinction has te be recognized in studying the instinct of ani- 
mals. Some of these we must regard as radical; they cannot be 
traced to anything lying farther back. But others we discover to 
be superinduced by experience, and bequeathed to succeeding 
generations. This latter form has been called by naturalists 
“lapsed intelligence.” 

Now, does conscience; considered as an instinct, belong to the 
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first, or to the second class? It belongs to both. There is an ele- 
mentary conscience which we cannot analyze. There is a derived 
complex conscience, the result of reason and experience, which we 
can analyze and study. The first is an invariable element, the 
same (except as regards intensity) in every human being. lt is 
the simple sense of duty, the “‘ categorical imperative,” the convic- 
tion of ought and ought not, of must and must not in relation to 
certain actions to which the ideas of right and wrong have become 
attached. The other is this same simple conscience plus the re- 
sults of enlightenment from many sources and innumerable judg- 
ments of the human reason lying generations deep behind us. 
The experience of the race is, to a greater or less extent, consol- 
idated in this latter ; and, in the case of thoughtful men, experience 
and reason add distinctive characteristics which make the per- 
sonal conscience a thing by itself. 

To many minds this gradually formed, reasoned conscience ap- 
pears as an instinct pure and simple, because they are not given 
to analyzing their mental processes; and also because, in many 
cases, they have not used their own judgments, but have accepted a 
conscience that has come to them. The instinctive or executive 
part of this accepted conscience impresses itself daily upon their 
imaginations, while the rational or legislative process by which it 
was formed lies to a great extent beyond the range of their expe- 
rience. There can be no question about our ability to trace the 
genesis of this complex conscience. There can hardly be a ques- 
tion about the usefulness of analyzing and studying it. But to 
consider this would carry us too far away from our subject. Hav- 
ing recognized the distinction between conscience as a radical and 
as a derived instinct, we must go back to the consideration of the 
former, that which I have called the simple sense of duty, the in- 
variable factor. Is it possible for us to know anything about its 
evolution ? 

It is certainly very little that we can know about it. We can- 
not know much about any new product that comes into the world. 
Yet we are able, I think, to say something of the conditions and 
circumstances of its advent, and we can study its antecedents. 
To begin with, I think we may safely say that it originally came 
into being as the result of conflict in a soul possessed of reflective 
reason. If conflict is not the only gate through which new ele- 
ments come into the world, it certainly is the one through which 
most of the more highly evolved products enter ; and with regard 
to the sense of duty, we know that in the experience of the indi- 
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vidual it dawns upon the consciousness only as the outcome of self- 
conflict. 

But self-conflict is not the only condition of its evolution, for we 
find this in animals. Mr. Darwin has called attention to the 
sharp antagonism which often occurs in birds between two of their 
most powerful instincts, the maternal and the migratory. We 
are familiar with the strength of the former, which sometimes 
causes the most timid species to face danger in defense of their 
young. Yet the latter is so strong that, in the autumn, swallows 
and house-martins will frequently desert their young, leaving them 
to perish miserably in their nests. Ifwe can reason in any degree 
from ourselves to animals, we must believe that, during the time 
of preparation for flight, many alternations of feeling are expe- 
rienced before the result is reached. We are familiar with such 
alternations in the case of birds when their nests are approached. 
At one moment fear is uppermost, and the limb of a neighboring 
tree is sought, but the maternal instinct again becomes the stronger, 
and the intruder is almost if not quite attacked. In the case of 
deserting the young for migration, the conflict is in all probability 
of longer continuance ; for the attention of the parent bird would 
be divided between the care of its young and the preparation for 
flight made by its fellows. Here, therefore, we seem to be on the 
very verge of the evolution of conscience. 

But something more than this is necessary; something which 
we believe the bird does not possess, that is, the power of discern- 
ing a superiority in the impulse which urges it to the one action 
over that which urges it to the other. For the production of this 
we must have a self-reflecting soul. In the case of man (if we 
may entertain the hypothesis that there was once an anthropoid 
animal, not yet moral), let us suppose that in the crisis of a con- 
flict between two instincts there sometime emerged the perception 
that one course of action would result in a superior or more satis- 
factory self than the other, and at the same time a sense of obliga- 
tion to realize the superior self because superior. Conscience is 
evolved. I do not pretend to say how. It is there. It is there 
just as a blossom-bud is on the branch where all our former expe- 
rience would have led us to expect only a leaf-bud. By what 
process of differentiation self-reflective intelligence has arisen in 
the race we shall never know, just as we can never know how it 
arises in the individual; neither can any physical research dis- 
close why this imperative of conscience should necessarily arise 
with it. I say arise with it; for though we may in thought separate 
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that part of conscience which I have called a radical instinct, yet 
it is only as the concomitant of reason that it has existence. It is 
always united with some conception which is its body or subject- 
matter ; and it is first known to us as enforcing some particular 
action or principle that has become identified with the idea of 
right. This action or principle becomes so associated with it that 
the two together make up what I have already called the complex 
conscience. To consider the instinctive element by itself, there- 
fore, is, in a measure, an abstraction ; but it is not an arbitrary 
abstraction. 

It is as if a throne of absolute authority were set up in the soul 
from the time when reason began to discriminate between its dif- 
ferent impulses. When it first comes into view this throne has a 
sovereign upon it in the shape of some particular interest or course 
of action ; and so long as it retains this position, order and self- 
respect in the individual depend upon the subjection of every 
other interest to this one. But there is that in expanding reason 
which ere long declares that this is only a provisional ruler. A 
larger conception of the same interest, or one lying back of it to 
which it must be referred, rises upon consciousness, and from this 
moment there is no peace till the new-comer is established upon 
the seat of power. This is the course of the development of con- 
science in the individual. It is the course also of its development 
in the race. As men became separated into nations the rational 
element tended continually to differentiate the human conscience ; 
so that the results reached by one nation became in some respects 
the contradiction of those reached by another. Yet, through all 
changes, that other element, the imperative which demands loyalty 
to the throne under all circumstances, has never changed. All 
men agree in their recognition of duty and the obligation to obey 
it, but they differ in their ideas of what constitutes duty. 

Shall we then say that the complex or developed conscience has 
in it a divine element combined with a human element? That 
the instinctive part is God acting directly in the soul? That the 
rational part is purely human? To say this would be to make a 
clearly defined and easily grasped distinction. But it would not 
be the truth. We must, indeed, recognize God in the imperative 
of duty. There is no other rational explanation of the phenome- 
non. For although some instincts may be analyzed and traced 
back to creature intelligence, this one cannot be. We may believe 
that it has come into the soul by a natural process; but to believe 
this is not to deny its divine origin, unless we at the same time deny 
the divine origin of natural process. 
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I hold this to be the truth: that wherever we come upon factors 
in evolution that defy analysis it is our privilege and duty to ree- 
ognize God as acting immediately. In the physical world we may 
anticipate that what we regard as finalities will prove not to be so. 
Our analysis is arrested at a certain point, but there is nothing 
which forbids us to hope that this limit may be passed. But in 
the sphere of mind there are certain limits which seem to us in 
the nature of things impassable. To other intelligences they may 
not be impassable. Yet so long as certain factors remain final to 
us, we may see in them the finger and the voice of God. This is 
not unscientific. It is simply to rest the matter on the one basis 
possible to our minds. It is not to assume that no further analysis 
can be made, but that no amount of analysis ever has or can arrive 
at an originating cause other than intelligent will. After all our 
research, we can render to ourselves no rational account of that 
which we have discovered, unless — including all that is attribu- 
table to process in a parenthesis — we begin as before with God. 
I would, therefore, say that in the imperative of conscience, how- 
ever it has come to be, we must recognize God as acting directly, 
in the same sense that we recognize him as acting directly in other 
radical instincts. 

But, it may be asked, is there nothing peculiar in this instinct 
that raises it above others? There certainly is; but this pe- 
culiarity is to be traced to that with which it is associated. It 
is from the rational element that the simple imperative of duty 
derives its distinction. It is to this that we are indebted for that 
illumination which obliges us to discriminate between actions as 
right or wrong, in distinction from their pleasantness or their un- 
pleasantness. But this rational element is the variable element; 
it leads men and nations to results so wide apart as to make the 
morality of one the immorality of another. Have we not, there- 
fore, reduced all morality to the status of a purely human product? 
And have we not relinquished our hold upon the idea that there is 
such a thing as absolute, immutable morality ? 

If we could discover no limit to the variability of the moral 
judgment this would be true. But here, as in every other depart- 
ment of nature, there is a uniformity underlying the diversity. 
There is a stream of tendency in the human reason that makes 
for righteousness. There are certain great lines of development 
which we can clearly see to be in the direction of normal develop- 
ment, and others which as plainly declare themselves to be abnor- 
mal and unnatural. The fundamental principles of the highest 
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morality (Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as thyself) are dimly shadowed forth in the least 
developed conscience. As Professor Green has truly remarked, 
“It is not the sense of duty to a neighbor, but the practical an- 
swer to the question, Who is my neighbor? that has varied.” Nor 
is this less true of the first half of the great law. It is not the 
sense of duty to God, but the answer to the question, Who and 
what is God? that has varied. So again, it is not the sense of 
duty to self, but the answer to the question, In what does duty to 
self consist? that has varied. The recognition of these three 
relations, and the sense of responsibility and obligation in connec- 
tion with them, are the common data of the human reason for the 
development of morality. God has given us sufficient materials 
to work upon, but He has not done the work for us. He has given 
us far less than is claimed by some who would find the fully de- 
veloped way in conscience. But He has given us here in the same 
proportion as elsewhere. Evolution, to use a favorite expression 
of Charles Kingsley, discloses to us God in the act of “ making 
things make themselves.” Everywhere in nature we discover that 
the original bestowment to the creature was far less than we had 
supposed, and that the results which we see around us are, much 
more than we had supposed, the outcome of a codperative ac- 
tivity. 

It necessarily follows that these results, evolved as they have 
been through the agency of imperfect creatures, cannot have the 
same idea of perfection and of finality attached to them that they 
would have when regarded as the immediate gifts of God. This 
I must accept with regard to my own complex moral sense. It 
has been evolved from simple data introduced into the world with 
the advent of man, — data which nothing can alter. But the com- 
plete evolution from these is not yet. Therefore, while recognizing 
the divine authority of the ultimate basis of conscience, the God- 
given data from which it took its rise, I not only may, but must, 
hold my complex, partially-evolved conscience as an imperfect 
thing, —a thing which I may reasonably hope will become less 
imperfect. The past history and the present condition of the 
world conspire to teach me that this complex conscience is in part 
an inheritance which has come to me as the result of ages of con- 
flict and experience, assisted by revelation, and that it is in part a 
thing of my own making, for which I am responsible ; but that 
does not in any degree obscure the fact that the moral sense on 


which it rests is as absolute and sacred as God himself. The 
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same history that teaches me the variableness and the immaturity 
of the one teaches me as certainly the finality and absoluteness of 
the other. 

Nor is this the extent of my recognition of God in conscience. 
The author of our being has not launched us on a sea of conflict, 
with vague directions, and left us to ourselves. In the intelligence 
that is leading the human race, as well as in that which at the 
beginning provided for it, we may discern the living and ever- 
present God. Conscience, in its highest activity, stands apart 
from and above us. As often as we seem to ourselves to be ap- 
proaching some ideal of conduct that has been the goal of our 
striving, the rational conscience forthwith begins to outline for us 
a new ideal, higher up on the moral scale; and the instinctive 
conscience, with the same insistence that characterized its earliest 
demands, bids us reach it. I say conscience in its highest ac- 
tivity ; for there is a conscience that reposes upon ordinances and 
laws, —a conscience of prescription. Its authority centres in human 
legislators and priests; and we are under it as under tutors and 
governors. Conscience in its highest activity, on the other hand, 
derives its sanctions from principles and moving ideals; it is pro- 
gressive, transcendental ; it follows the prophets. In every living 
society these tendencies are, to some extent, in conflict; but it is a 
normal conflict, one without which the highest results were un- 
attainable. The ballast of a ship may not say to the sails, I have 
no need of thee. It is only by the conflicting action of sails and 
ballast that the ends of navigation are realized. Yet, as a con- 
scious, constructive agent is higher in the scale of being than the 
mechanism through which it works, so is the rational progressive 
conscience higher than that which is relatively stationary. 

The ideal-forming power is at once the most mysterious and 
the most distinctive characteristic of man. It does not necessarily 
subserve high purposes. It is the faculty by which man sinks 
below the brute in progressive depravity, as well as that by which 
he climbs to a perpetually higher plane of being. The sense of 
incompleteness and the consciousness of the possibility of a more 
perfectly satisfied self may give rise, on the one hand, to purely 
selfish ideals, in which gratified ambition or unbounded pleasure 
occupy the supreme place, and, on the other, to conceptions of a 
less definite but more exalted nature. In the pursuit of both these 
classes of ideals the soul falls short of perfect satisfaction. But 
there is this great difference: In the first case the end is soon 
reached, and there is nothing beyond. Selfishness returns upon 
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self only to intensify the feeling of emptiness. But when moral 
satisfactions constitute the ideal of life, though they never yield 
the perfect content and rest that they seemed to offer, yet there is 
no disgust with self for that which has been wrought. Nor does 
conscience withhold a reward. It says “ well done,” though it may 
never say “well enough done.” And, though there is always a 
better, standing beyond the realized good, which makes us dis- 
satisfied, yet the very presence of this better inspires new life, and 
expectation never fails. We may therefore say, without doubt, 
that to strive for this latter class of ideals is to be in the line of 
true and normal development. Continuing in this line the soul is 
in health. It is making progress, though it may be by round- 
about ways, toward the perfect type of humanity. 

In the moral ideal, then, we have found the true nisus of human 
evolution. We often hear the phrase “blind evolution.” Un- 
questionably the evolution of the human soul is blind, in that the 
soul knows not the full cause or measure of its dissatisfaction, and 
in that it always underestimates the length and importance of the 
conflict on which it has entered. It is a deceptive evolution, in 
that the higher self, when reached, has not in it the full satis- 
faction that it promised. But the question as to the extent of 
man’s blindness in evolution is a matter of indifference as com- 
pared with that which relates to the nature of the “ power not 
ourselves’ that has worked hitherto, and that now works. The 
question as to.the blindness of this power is the water-shed be- 
tween optimism and pessimism, between faith and despair, between 
a joyous enthusiasm and apathy. The answer to it has determined 
the character of one great civilization after another. The root 
conception out of which the Hindoo and Buddhist view of human 
life sprung was such an answer: and the deadly apathy of the 
Hindoo mind is its fruit. What other result could follow the 
education of generations in the belief that man is the victim of 
illusions, that he lives in a perpetual dream, tantalized by deceit- 
ful promises, and that the greatest evil of existence is the desire 
to be ? 

But to him who trusts the incentives of his developing moral 
nature, the fact of human blindness is the strongest reason for 
faith in an Intelligence, not his own, that is leading him. He can- 
not comprehend that Intelligence, for he is not yet able to com- 
prehend the perfect ideal of humanity which he follows after. 
But as he knows the direction and some of the characteristics of 
the one, so he is able with confidence to infer the great charac- 
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teristics of the other. The more nearly he approaches to the per- 
fect type of man the more truly will he be able to conceive of 
God. 


ANDOVER, Mass. 


F.. H. Johnson. 





BAYARD TAYLOR. 
In the “Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor,” edited with the 


greatest care and discrimination by his widow, Marie Hansen 
Taylor, and her coadjutor, Horace E. Scudder, we have the record 
of a remarkable —in some particulars, a wholly exceptional — 
career. 

This biography reads like a romance. It is indeed a romance 
of actual life; full of stirring events, wonderful adventures, pic- 
turesque scenes, and noteworthy personages, encountered in almost 
every clime under the sun. As in a glowing panorama, the au- 
thor’s existence unrolls before us. We see him first upon his 
father’s farm, near Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, — where he 
was born, January 11, 1825, — an eager, gifted, aspiring lad, fond 
of imaginative outlooks, which sometimes rendered his necessary 
duties as a “farm hand” tedious and irksome enough. Of his 
ancestry he has himself observed, — 


“ Robert Taylor, a rich Quaker, came to Pennsylvania in 1681, with 
William Penn, and settled near the Brandywine Creek. His descend- 
ants clung to the soil with a Saxon tenacity. I have not followed my 
family tree beyond Robert, but if I should discover that Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor sprang from the same stock, I should be prouder of him than of 
a possible descent from Tudor or Plantagenet. I suspect that Joseph 
Taylor, the friend of Shakespeare, and first interpreter of Hamlet, was 
one of my ancestors.” 

Some interesting incidents are furnished of his boyhood. He 
had “ the intensest desire to climb upward,” so that, without shift- 
ing, he might yet extend the circle of his horizon. 

Once this passion was signally gratified. Looking out of the 
garret window, on a certain May morning, he discovered a row of 
slats which had been nailed over the shingles for the convenience 
of carpenters, then repairing the house-roof. Out he crept cau- 
tiously, and was soon seated aloft, surveying unknown woods, 
fields, and cottages. Towards the north he caught sight of a 
huge white object, probably a barn. In his fanciful view, how- 
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ever, it was something far greater. To an amazed servant girl 
below he shouted rapturously, — “I see the Falls of Niagara! ” 

His mother, although a Lutheran, favored many of the Quaker 
beliefs. Particularly, she inculcated the spirit of unqualified peace 
_and forgiveness, and a strict conformity to the doctrine which 
made all swearing, even judicial swearing, a crime. 

Thus, Bayard’s imagination became curiously inflamed upon the 
subject. An awful but irresistible desire to swear possessed him. 
Was it a demoniac temptation ? 

At all events, he took to the fields one day, and having heed- 
fully ascertained that he was quite alone, and beyond detection, 
gave vent to all the oaths he had ever heard or read of, long im- 
prisoned and seething in his mind! An odd jail-delivery that! 

With the advantage, such as it was, of instruction in two county 
schools, and a final graduation, if one may use so large a term, at 
the more pretentious “‘ Unionville Academy,” Taylor was, never- 
theless, par excellence a self-educated person. Observation was 
his chief teacher. Among the woodlands; in the harvest fields ; 
by the banks of upland streams; or in the tangled depths of a be- 
loved swamp near his home, into which he went bare-legged at 
morning, only to emerge, when driven by hunger, armored in mud 
from head to foot,— he found potent instructors to stimulate his 
youthful fancy. 

Nor did he lack useful, entertaining books. To one of these, 
ealled “Wonders of the World,” he refers in “ By-Ways of 
Europe.” 

“ Before reaching the city [of Barcelona], I had caught a glimpse, far 
up the valley of the Llobregot, of a high, curiously serrated mountain, 
and that old book, ‘The Wonders of the World’ (now, alas, driven from 
the library of childhood), opened its pages and showed its rude wood- 
cuts, in memory, to tell me where the mountain was. How many times 
has that wonderful book been the chief charm of my travels, causing me 
to forget Sulpicius on the Agean Sea, Byron in Italy, and Humboldt in 
Mexico!” 


His philological talents early displayed themselves. At four- 
teen he began to study Latin and French, and, some months later, 
Spanish. He acquired languages with singular facility, and never 
afterwards really forgot them. 

Traversing Spain, when about thirty years old, he was tor- 
mented, on one occasion, by efforts to recover the Spanish tongue, 
not spoken for a decade and a half. He had a sense of possess- 
ing it, in some old drawer of memory which would not unlock. 
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A carriage had been taken for Valldemosa, and, after a long talk 
with the proprietor, he suddenly stopped, exclaiming to himself, 
“You are conversing in Spanish! Did you know it?” It was 
even so. As much as he had ever acquired of the language was 
suddenly and unexpectedly restored to him. 

Taylor’s mere formal education seems to have been completed 
when he was seventeen. Even then, and despite every disadvan- 
tage, his scholastic equipments were superior to those of many an 
older graduate of Yale or Harvard. 

He had not mastered their curriculum, but the processes which 
form the solid foundations of learning, and are needed to make a 
man finally, in Burton’s phrase, “ omnifariam doctus,” he cer- 
tainly had acquired, and that most thoroughly. 

In 1841 “The Saturday Evening Post,” of Philadelphia, pub- 
lished the first poem (“A Poet’s Soliloquy ”) extracted from the 
youth’s portfolio, which was tolerably filled already with verses, — 
particularly ballads and songs of much ease of movement, and 
even a stir of vivid, animated dramatic action. 

About this period he donned the apron of the “ printer’s devil” 
in the office of a Westchester journal. Every hour not devoted to 
the setting of types was gladly utilized for study and composition. 

His verses at once gained favor with the periodical editors of 
that time, and soon he was encouraged to collect and issue them 
in a volume called “ Ximena ;” a lucky venture, since it gained 
him reputation enough to secure employment as contributor to 
some of the leading newspapers, while he was making a tour in 
Europe,— that memorable tour which furnished the material of 
his “ Views Afoot.” 

The first departure from home, upon his travels, of this modern 
Marco Polo was accompanied by much mental suffering, for he 
had become engaged to the fair young Quakeress, Mary Agnew, 
a favorite companion of his childhood ; and, besides, his parents 
were decidedly opposed to his going abroad so slenderly provided 
with means, — an almost friendless waif upon the uncertain seas of 
Fortune! But the adventurer’s fever of enthusiasm was in his 
blood, sustained, however, by a high purpose and unconquerable 
will. The contemplated foot-journeys were made successfully, and 
with equal success recorded. And now Taylor’s marvelous career 
was fairly inaugurated. Henceforth he was to fight life’s battle 
with a brilliancy, an ardor, an over-mastering earnestness of con- 
viction that his course had been predetermined by the higher 
power, and that his great central duty was loyal obedience to the 
premonitions of Providence. 
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“ Ex fide fortis” is a motto which his experience, growing out 
of his own steady work, was continually vindicating. 

Faith in himself was but the outcome of a deeper faith in the 
purity and elevation of his general plans and purposes. 

Only upon the prominent points of his biography can we now 
touch, for his life was as “‘ many-sided as his gifts were versatile.” 

Returned from his first European trip, Taylor spent a rather 
unproductive year editing a newspaper in some Pennsylvania 
“ Little Pedlington,” whence he proceeded to New York city, and 
on the appearance of his “ Rhymes of Travel” procured a profit- 
able place upon the “Tribune.” In due time he purchased a 
share in this paper, and became one of its associate editors. 

Richard Henry Stoddard, his friend, describes Taylor’s man- 
ners and personnel at this period. “I have before me now,” he 
writes, “ a vision of him in his young manhood, — tall, erect, active- 
looking, and manly, with an aquiline nose, bright, loving eyes, 
and the dark, ringleted hair with which we endow, ideally, the 
heads of poets.” 

The two young sons of Apollo met once every week, on Satur- 
day nights, to enjoy a “feast of reason and flow of soul” while 
indulging in the more material delights of a petit sowper of shell- 
fish and ale, in some modest restaurant. Doubtless they heark- 
ened to “the chimes of midnight,” now communing with the Muses, 
and anon, perhaps, exclaiming with Noah Claypole, minus the as- 
pirated h, “Oh! what a delicious thing is a h’oyster!” 

In 1848-49 the California gold-fever attacked almost everybody. 
Not as a “prospector,” but strictly in the interests of the “ Trib- 
une,” Taylor visited the Pacific coast. One, and the chief result, 
we find garnered up in his vigorous “ Californian Ballads.” Mean- 
while, a black cloud of misfortune had been slowly rising, and 
must speedily burst over his head. 

Mary Agnew, his fiancée, — only the more tenderly beloved in 
her weakness and decline, — was hopelessly smitten by consump- 
tion. 

The realization of her state came upon him by degrees. Still, 
nearly to the end, he appears to have been hopeful. 

But hope had to be abandoned in the winter of 1850. 

On a bleak December day that year, the poor, gentle-hearted 
girl, of a bright, aspiring intelligence and once gracious beauty, 
died in the arms of her husband, — for Taylor had married her a 
few weeks before. 

Of the dreadful suspense of illness he writes, “I find it a hard 
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trial to see her going from me with such certain decay! My own 
health is shattered ; if this lasts much longer, it will kill me out- 
right.” 

Two days after Christmas he again writes (to Stoddard): “It 
is all over. She died on Saturday. We buried her in a cruel 
storm on Monday.” 

Throughout Taylor’s works, one discovers allusions, more or less 
comprehensible, to this affliction of his early manhood. 

At first he was overwhelmed ; not with despair, — for despair 
(of which so many foolishly talk) means madness, — but with a 
profound sorrow. From one of his pathetic elegiac lyrics, begin- 
ning, “ Moan, ye wild winds,” etc., we quote the following 
stanza : — 

“Give me your chill and stern embrace, 
And pour your baptism on my face, — 
Sound in mine ears the airy moan 
That sweeps in desolate monotone 
Where on the unsheltered hill-top beat 
The marches of your homeless feet |” 

Taylor’s friends could not fail to see what a providential cir- 
cumstance it was which, at this crisis of his experience, carried 
him (in discharge of duty) for the second time across the At- 
lantic. 

He was thus plunged into a vortex of active labor, narcotizing 
sad remembrance by the pressure of a hundred practical details, 
and the ever-changing scenes to be found among new countries 
and unknown people. 

Cairo he reached by way of England, the Rhine, Vienna, and 
Trieste, — vanishing thence amid the wilderness of Central Africa. 
Reappearing in the Egyptian capital in the spring of 1852, but 
little rest or recreation was allowed him ; for he straightway ex- 
tended his journey through Syria and Palestine, northward to 
Antioch and Aleppo, and thence, by Taurus, Iconium, Phrygia, 
and the Bithynian Olympus, to Constantinople. 

It was from these journeyings —especially those in Africa — 
that he drew the inspiration of his “ Poems of the Orient,” the 
richest and most passionate of all his lyrical and minor narrative 

ms. 

After visiting (in the course of a third European tour) Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Lapland, he reéntered Germany in the summer 
of 1857, where, on the 10th October, he was married to Marie 
Hansen, daughter of P. A. Hansen, the illustrious astronomer. 

He came home with his wife, a woman of many accomplish- 
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ments, both profound and brilliant, a poet’s true companion and 
helpmeet, in 1858, to labor twenty years longer in every branch 
of literature which his tastes or his necessities led him to cultivate. 

It is amazing to observe the vast range of his work and the ver- 
satility of his powers. This very extent of endowments somewhat 
militated against their general recognition. 

Men, from a grudging sort of impulse, common enough, — and, 
Heaven knows, mean enough, — are seldom disposed to recognize 
in their fellows the possession of more than one supereminent 
talent. 

But here was an author who combined the gifts of a dozen far 
more than ordinarily able and learned individuals ! 

As the Boston “ Literary World” well remarks, “He was a 
Marco Polo, a Richard Hakluyt, a Leigh Hunt, a Holland, 
Fields, and Lowell, all in one.” From Copenhagen and the Nor- 
way fiords to Salt Lake City, topics for his poems and prose nar- 
ratives started up and held him “ vi e¢ armis.” And still richer 
material, perhaps, had he drawn from his acquaintance with such 
* Dii Majores”” of American and European literature and politics 
as Bryant, Bushnell, Irving, Hoffman, Whittier, Longfellow, Bis- 
marek, Tennyson, Thackeray, Lord Houghton, Arnold, etc. 

Before we come to the discussion of Taylor’s original poetry, — 
and therein resides his true intellectual life, — let us glance at his 
success in other departments of literary effort. 

Some of his voluminous books of travel have become classics in 
their way. They are singularly free, upon the whole, not merely 
of poetical exaggeration, but even of a tendency in that direction, 
— being remarkable rather for clearness of statement and practical 
information. 

Not that the poet could always hide himself behind the home- 
spun mask of utilitarianism; for through it his brilliant mind 
flashed, as it were, arch humors and wonderful suggestions ! 

Now and then, mere photographie details are followed by word- 
pictures so vivid, eloquent, and full of vraisemblance that they 
seem absolutely rhythmical. Each flowing period sets itself to 
music. - 

Read, for example, his wonderful description of the Taj Mahal ! 
Where, in recent English literature, has it been surpassed ? 

Of Taylor’s novels it may be said that all of them show marked 
constructive care and conscientious characterization. Probably 
the best of these is “ Hannah Thurston.” 

A fine satirical vein runs through it, with just enough of carica- 
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ture to give piquancy to the portraits of certain prominent and 
doubtless typical individuals. Hawthorne says of it, “The book 
is an admirable one; new, true, and striking; worthy of such a 
world-wide observer as yourself, and with a kind of thought in it 
which does not lie scattered about the world’s highways.” 

But, after all, as a novelist Taylor hardly impresses us as being 
one “to the manner born.” That indefinable ease, grace, and con- 
fidence, that steady-going power of the masters of prose fiction, he 
did not and he could not display. 

His novels were fairly successful for a time, and accomplished 
in some measure the purposes for which they were penned. They 
have not in them the stuff of perpetuity. 

As a journalist and lecturer he exhibited the very highest capa- 
bilities. In the latter department, while there was “ scarcely a 
lyceum platform in northern and western America which his foot 
did not ascend,” there were few audiences indeed which he failed 
to instruct and delight. 

“T have a quiet laugh at myself,” he writes to Fields, “at the 
notion of being a popular lecturer! J, who have no faculty for 
anything like oratory! I see how it is that people are interested 
in what I say; but that don’t lessen the absurdity of the thing.” 
The truth is, that his success here might have been considered a 
foregone conclusion. He had already acquired the reputation of a 
man of wide experience who wrote agreeably and freshly of what 
he had seen, who had an entertaining story to tell, and told it 
frankly, without affectation. 

As a translator, Taylor has left one superb monument of his 
perseverance, erudition, indefatigable labor, and all but unexam- 
pled prosodial skill. His “ Faust,” rendered into verse which re- 
produces not only the meaning but the very metres and rhythmic - 
peculiarities of the original, is a work so colossal that one hardly 
exaggerates in saying the ambition of most litteratéurs would have 
been satisfied by its production alone. For years the preparation 
of material engaged his attention. It is only necessary to exam- 
ine the “notes ” attached to both volumes of this translated mas- 
terpiece of Goethe’s genius to be convinced of the tedious and 
exhaustive nature of the undertaking. 

At length the First (and of course most important Part) of 
“ Faust” was issued by Fields & Osgood, in a volume uniform 
with the quarto editions of Longfellow’s “ Dante” and Bryant's 
“ Tliad,” on the 14th of December, 1870. On that memorable oc- 
casion, the weary but victorious and happy translator dined by in- 
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vitation in the house of his senior publisher, where a distinguished 
company of brother authors were present to congratulate him. A 
statue of Goethe, bedded among flowers, stood in the centre of the 
table, and the guests were Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, Aldrich, 
Howells, and J. R. Osgood. Whittier and Emerson had been 
asked to attend, but circumstances prevented their coming. Both 
sent characteristic letters of regret. There is a passage, however, 
in Emerson’s, which, despite his congratulating “ Mr. Taylor on a 
day of such mark, retro- and pro-spective,” must, we imagine, have 
fallen a little freezingly, after the fashion of a ghostly wet blanket, 
upon the translator’s spirits. “‘ He [Taylor] has certainly acquired 
great mastery of his harp, and I am interested in his new ambition, 
though I am no lover of ‘Faust,’ and like everything of Goethe’s 
better /” 

Everywhere, in Germany no less than America, “ Faust” was 
pronounced a great if not phenomenal success. It did more to 
establish Taylor’s fame abroad, especially among scholars, than 
anything he had previously accomplished. 

A few deep breaths of needed repose, and this busiest of man- 
kind buckled on his armor again. The magnum opus fairly 
consummated in the rounding off and completion of the Second 
Part of ‘* Faust,” he began at once to mature in his own mind a 
project, long entertained, of writing biographies of Goethe and 
Schiller more comprehensive and satisfactory than any as yet at- 
tempted. 

“‘ Surely,” wrote one of his lady correspondents about this pe- 
riod, “you have won a right to repose.” ‘Ah! you do not re- 
flect,” said he, “in recommending me to rest upon my laurels, 
that further and better work is for me only another name for 
life.” 

Meanwhile we must “hark back” a little (to borrow a hunting 
phrase) in order to consider briefly Taylor’s performances and 
claims as a purely original poet. Herein lie his true strength 
and glory. Instinct and endowment proclaimed him from the be- 
ginning a genuine minstrel. 

From lectures, from romance-writing, from the enthusiasms and 
excitements of travel, from journalistic triumphs and _ political 
embroglios, he invariably turned to his muse, “ his muse of many | 
lays,” the first, the last, the dearest of his intellectual and gpirit- 
ual loves. ' 

In a broad, comprehensive sense, his poetry may be divided 
into three sections: poems lyrical, poems narrative, and poems 
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philosophical. To the first division belong the “ Rhymes of 
Travel” (including the “California Ballads”), most of his “ Poems 
of the Orient,” and a number of his “ Miscellanies.” 

For our own part, we must confess that these outpourings of 
Taylor’s passionate youth and earlier manhood, — these lyrics so 
rife with fervor, fire, and fancy, so animated by lofty thought or 
permeated by sentiments pure yet virile (set often to ringing, so- 
norous metres, that swell and fall, mount or die away with infinite 
musical inflections and sweet refrains), appeal to us more persua- 
sively if not powerfully than his works of a later day. 

What pearls of beauty they are, from that eloquent “ Ode to 
the Harp,” penned when its author was little more than a boy, — 
down through the long list of pieces, touching upon every mood of 
mortal joy and sorrow, among which the names flash upon us (like 
glints of rainbow glory through the haze of memory) of the ma- 
jestic “‘ Continents,” earnestly commended by Poe, of “ Manuela,” 
“ The Desert Pard,” “ Metempsychosis of the Pine” (unexcelled 
in weirdness of fancy), “ Bedouin Song,” “ The Desert Hymn to 
the Sun,” “ Camadeva,” “Iris,” his noble * Odes,” and a host of 
others, until we come to “ The Song of the Camp,” with its inef- 
fable pathos, deep enough and soft enough to make the whole 
world akin. 

Of his narratives, there are three long poems, conspicuously 
able and of impressive art and power. ‘“ Mon-da-Min, — a Ro- 
mance of Maize” (the loveliest of all Indian legends, and char- 
mingly treated), ‘“‘ The Picture of St. John,” and “ Lars.” 

Nowhere has the author displayed such delicacy of touch in 
character-painting, such exquisitely subtle perception of the latent 
capabilities of music in our English tongue, as in “The Picture of 
St. John.” 

The stanza employed is, in part, his own invention. He strikes 
in it a middle course between the monotony of unvarying verse 
and the loose character which the heroic measure assumes, when 
arbitrarily rhymed without the check of regularly recurring divis- 
ions. The result, as might have been anticipated, is a melodious 
compromise between the Spenserian stanza and the Italian “ of- 
tava rima.” 

“ Lars: A Norway Pastoral,” although written in blank verse, 
and gccupying three books, is now, and will probably continue to 
be, the most popular of Taylor’s versified tales. 

We attribute this to its strong, but homely portraitures, blended 
with a distinct element of the dramatic. 
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His prominent philosophical poems are “ The Masque of the 
Gods ” and “ Prince Deukalion.” 

The first, written at a white heat, in four days, essays to prove 
that in the realm of spirituality, as in the realm of science, man is 
not stationary but progressive ; that no religious creed or system 
has yet been final. The gradual development of man’s conception 
of God is especially dwelt upon; as in the earliest reflection (on 
a colossal scale) of human passions; then, the Hebrew idea of 
law (Elo-him); of order, beauty, achievement (the Greek Love 
and Apollo); of the principles of good and evil (the Persian 
Ormutz and Arihman); and of the divine love (Christ). 

But the poet’s conclusion is, — “ There reigns over all One Su- 
preme Spirit, yet unnamed, and whom men only now begin to 
conceive of.” 

* Prince Deukalion,” naturally growing out of Taylor’s desire 
to investigate “the larger motions of thought,” employs the de- 
vice of “making Personages stand for Powers and Principles,” 
and pictures the struggle of man to reach the highest and happiest 
condition of human life on this planet. 

Cast in dramatic form, it not only has a special value for us be- 
cause it is the writer’s last work of any length or elaboration, but 
likewise because it embodies his profoundest views upon the most 
serious problems of existence as affecting the soul of man here 
and hereafter. Asthetically, it is moulded upon those principles, 
which Taylor so often enunciated in his latter days. 

As life advanced, he had materially modified his earlier theories 
as to the purpose and scope of poetic art. Classic severity of form 
fascinated him, wherein chiefly, he seemed to think, dwelt the true 
secret of poetical expression. “ This” (he wrote to us on one oc- 
easion), “ I found in the Greek Tragedians, and in Goethe. They 
led me to see the absolute need of sculpturesque conceptions in 
poetry ; to rise from delightful moods into positive, symmetrical 
forms.” Throughout, “ Prince Deukalion ” illustrates this view. 
Intellectually, it is thoughtful, earnest, and often “ compact of im- 
agination,” with deep-reaching subtleties and high-reaching gener- 
alizations. Religiously, or at all events theologically, the ortho- 
dox believer would naturally consider it vague and inconclusive. 

Passing from Taylor the author to Taylor the individual, we 
have in him a signal example of high, unspoiled manhood. His 
whole life was a practical epic, the key-note of which sounded the 
dignity of labor, consecrated by ennobling ends. Self-trustful, 
with a healthy, well-poised mind, appreciating his own gifts, and 
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knowing of what they were capable, he was still never arrogant or 
overbearing. As a companion, all who really knew, loved him. 
His heart dominated even his great intellect. 

And when, at last, his reward came, in the shape of the most 
brilliant appointment within the power of the executive to bestow, 
he accepted it with a certain dignified fervor of gratitude. 

A few weeks subsequent to his confirmation as minister to Ger- 
many by the senate he wrote to us a letter full of enthusiasm, ap- 
preciation, and innocent delight; so natural, almost boy-like, that 
one can hardly read it now except through a tender mist. 

Genius unperverted by crime seldom grows old. The manner 
in which the country at large received the news of his appoint- 
ment to the court of Berlin affected him profoundly. 

“ Never,” he exclaims towards the close of the letter just men- 
tioned, ‘ never can I complain of Fate again!” 

“ Really this is too much. My appointment has brought me 
such a flood of congratulation as atones for all previous struggles.” 

He then dwells upon the incalculable advantages afforded him 
by an official residence in Germany, with regard to his contem- 
plated lives of Goethe and Schiller, and almost rapturously con- 
cludes : “ At last I see some of my life’s best work standing clear 
before me. . . . I can only accept it [the diplomatic mission] as a 
balance against me, to be met by still better work in the future.” 

But alas! Fate condescends to give no hostages to mortals, even 
when she appears to greet them with a smiling countenance. 

Close to the summit of the height whose slopes he had so gal- 
lantly surmounted, Taylor sunk and died. 

Upon the circumstances of his unexpected and comparatively 
swift decline we need not dwell. 

The man whose eyes had looked upon all the fairest countries 
of this world, whose feet had trodden so many lands, “from Indus 
to the Pole,” was now borne towards regions whereof (as quaint 
Sir Thomas Browne expresses it) “there be no charts nor boun- 
daries of compassable measure.” 

In February, 1878, we received the last communication but one 
ever sent us by the poet. It is a letter of peculiar interest and 
importance. Replying to a query of our own touching the future 
life and immortality, he emphatically says : — 


“I do most entirely believe in the immortality of the soul. And per- 
haps I cannot better sum up my arguments than by intrusting you with 
some lines from an unpublished poem [‘ Deukalion’], which I have just 
finished after three years of study and severe consecration. 
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“ Urania (Science) asks : — 


‘Yet why, to flatter life, wilt thou repeat 
The unproven solace ?’ 4 
“ The answer is : — 

* Proved by its need ! — 
By fates so large no future can fulfill ; 
By wrong no earthly justice can atone ; 
By promises of love, that keep love pure ; 
And all rich instincts, powerless of aim, 
Save chance, and time, and aspiration, wed 
To freer forces follow! By that trust 
Of the chilled Good, that at life’s very end 
Puts forth a root, and feels its blossoms sure ! 
Yea! by thy law,? since every being holds 
Its final purpose in the primal cell, 
And here the radiant destiny o’erflows 
Its visibie bounds, enlarges what it took 
From sources past discovery, and predicts 
No end,’ ete. 


“The very wisdom and wonder of the universe and its laws prove con- 
clusively to me that the intuition of power and knowledge in ourselves 
which we cannot fulfill here, assures us of continued being. 

“Tf these laws are good, — as we see they are, — then what is ordered 
for us is also good. 

“We need not too painfully go into conjectures of details, etc. 

“T have faced death more than once, and not felt the least fear. I 
feel none now! I can conceive the Infinite much more easily than the 
Finite. 

“Tf the Divine Law manifest in matter be good, we must live on. If 
there is no future for us, then a Devil, not a God governs the Universe. 
Dizi!” 

It is something,—nay, it is a vast deal to know, upon the 
strength of his own eloquent confession, that Taylor met the last 
enemy armored in the steel of an immortal hope. 

Never, henceforth, can he be ranked with the purblind and 
groveling spirits who burrow in earthiness, and batten on decay. 
Never can the materialist, present or to come, claim his alliance 
or support. Clearly and forever has he separated himself from 
those who believe, or affect to believe, in “ the gospel of dirt,” the 
evangel of annihilation; who, contemning the heaven-illumined 
poet of to-day, maintain that “dust to dust” was verily “spoken 
of the soul,” and must needs go back a thousand years to echo, — 
God help them! — with a sort of ghastly complacency, the de- 
grading Pyrrhonism of the heathen philosophist, — 


1 J. e., Immortality of the soul. 2 The law of science. 
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“ Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda.” 

When Keats lay dying in Rome, Leigh Hunt addressed to their 
common friend, Severn, a letter which contains the following char- 
acteristic and beautiful sentence : — 

“The most skeptical of mankind should have faith enough in 
the high things which Nature puts into our heads to believe that 
all who are of one accord in spirit are journeying finally to one 
and the same place, and shall unite somehow again, mutually con- 
scious, and mutually delighted.” 

May not the lovers of a most human-hearted poet and friend in- 
dulge the reverent anticipation of thus meeting him in some one 
of the “ Father’s many mansions,” of a “ city fairer than Damas- 
cus and a land more beautiful than Hebron’s,” clothed upon with 
the immortality in which he always trusted, but with every linger- 
ing shred of earthly error burnt and swallowed up in the “ clear 
white light ” of the eternal verities ? 1 

Paul Hamilton Hayne. 





MISSIONS IN MEXICO. 





THE primitive inhabitants of Mexico were certainly like the 
Athenians of Paul’s time, in being very religious. Whatever 
theory may be adopted as to the origin and affiliations of their 
complicated cult, the fact of its existence stands sure. ? A descrip- 
tion of it has no part in the plan of this writing. Yet it may be 
well to notice that the monkish historians of the Conquest gave it 
a worse character than it deserved. Just as there is no doubt that 
the reports sent home to Spain of the advanced civilization and 
enormous wealth of the Aztecs were highly colored, so, it is more 
than probable, the rites of the native religion owed a part of 
their terrible reputation te the exaggerated descriptions of the first 
writers on the Conquest. A better, calmer judgment is that of the 
Italian, Clavigero, who maintains that “the religion of the Mex- 
icans was less superstitious, less indecent, less childish, and less 

1 Through lack of space we have failed to comment upon the rare merit of 
Taylor’s letters. They are natural, spontaneous, unconventional. Even an oe- 
casional touch of egotism is so frank as to be charming. 

? See H. H. Bancroft, The Native Races of the Pacific States, vol. iii. chaps. ii. 


and v.-xii. Also, The History of Mezico, ete., by the Abbé D. Francesco Saverio 
Clavigero. London, 1787, i. pp. 241-328. 
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unreasonable than that of the most cultivated nations of ancient 
Europe.” } 

The conversion of the natives to Catholicism was brought about 
in a rough, wholesale fashion. A large part of the work was 
done by the soldiers themselves, in the fierce zeal of Spanish 
piety. Indeed, it was a ground of complaint with them that they 
had been unfairly deprived of the credit of their religious labors. 
Thus one of their number, Bernal Diaz, avers: “It is true that, 
after the lapse of two years, when the country was subjugated 
and civilized, certain worthy fathers, Franciscans of good example 
and doctrine, came here, and were followed in three or four years 
by fathers of the order of St. Dominic, who completed what 
others had begun. But if it is duly considered it will appear 
that the meed and honor of destroying the evil customs of the 
land in justice belongs to us, the true conquerors, in preference to 
any other persons, even though they should be of the holy pro- 
fession.” 2 Elsewhere he speaks specifically of tie efforts of the 
soldiers to instruct the Indians in the duties of Christianity, say- 
ing: “ We, the conquerors, taught them to keep wax-candles 
lighted before the holy altars and crosses,” ete. * So, also, Cortes 
himself testifies, writing to the emperor of his plans for the estab- 
lishment of religion in the country. In a letter bearing date 
October 15, 1524, he says: ‘* Very few, or almost none [priests 
or monks], have yet come.” * Yet all descriptions agree in claim- 
ing a large turning of the natives to Catholicism in those first 
seven years. It is in perfect harmony with this view that the 
conqueror is represented, on more than one occasion, as, for in- 
stance, by Solis,® as engaged in religious disputations with his 
captive chiefs. Naturally his logic was, as a rule, convincing. 

To trace the religious history of the country through the three 
centuries and a half of undisputed Catholic domination is to lay 
bare a record of terrible oppression, of shameless greed, of gigantic 
crime against an-entire people. It is not necessary to reproduce 
the oft-told story in this place. Yet it is right, it is necessary, to 
make the roundest assertion of the absolute and distressing igno- 

1 Clavigero, ii. 436. 

2 The True History of the Conquest of Mexico. By Captain Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo, one of the Conquerors. London, 1800, p. 497. 

8 Ibid. p. 498. 

4 The Dispatches of Hernando Cortes, ete. Translated into English by George 
Folsom. New York and London, 1843, p. 424. 

5 The History of the Conquest of Mezico, etc. By Don Antonio de Solis. 
London, 1738, i. 202 ; ii. 338. 
VOL. 11. —NO. 12. 37 
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rance and degradation, as regards all moral and religious concerns, 
in which the people were needlessly left and deeper sunk during 
all those years. This assertion is needful as the justifying warrant 
of Protestant missions to a nominally Christian country. It is 
needful also, in opposition to the constant attempts of Catholic 
authorities in this country to create the impression that Mexican 
Catholicism is a high and pure form of Christianity. They con- 
temptuously reject the testimony of Protestant missionaries. But 
it is possible to summon witnesses whom not even Catholic organs 
will venture to discredit. 

One fruitful and convincing line of evidence may be found in 
the tremendous revolt against the church, which was almost en- 
tirely of native and spontaneous origin, which gathered force for 
many years, and which is still in progress with ever growing 
power. This hostility to the church has many points of similarity 
to that which was.so marked in Europe before the Reformation. 
In no respect is this likeness more apparent than in the anti- 
Catholic coloring given to popular literature. One of the well- 
recognized antecedents and premonitions of the Reformation was 
the appearance, in almost every vernacular literature of Europe, 
of a perfect flood of satires and invectives directed against the 
Roman ecclesiastics. Says Hallam: “The greater part of litera- 
ture in the Middle Ages, at least from the twelfth century, may 
be considered as artillery leveled against the clergy.” 1 In the 
minnesingers of Germany as in the Provengal bards, in Dante 
and Petrarch as in Langland and Chaucer, do we find reverence 
for religion mingled with bitter censure of churchmen.? All this 
has been reproduced in Mexico with wonderful fidelity. A great 
body of native literature is animated by an intense hatred of the 
priesthood. It at once feeds and is fed by the same hatred in the 
popular mind. One sees the old pre-Reformation attempt to dis- 
criminate between religion and priestcraft,— often between the 
church and the priests. There is the same lashing of the venality 
and greed and corruption of the priesthood. There is the same 
deluge of pamphlets and lampoons, of pictures and pasquinades, 
of ballads and placards, all aiming to cover the priests with 
laughter or with contempt. Some of this class of literature is 
scurrilous and indecent. Much of it is merely amusing doggerel. 
But some of it, for its satire, for its wit, for real force, deserves 
to be named with the kindred productions of the Middle Ages. 

One such composition, at the time of its appearance and since 


1 Lit. of Eur., i. 150. 2 See Fisher, Hist. of Ref., pp. 33-36. 
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extremely popular, is known as “The Miraculous Apparition of 
the Apostle James.” It was written by one Medina, a soldier 
under Juarez. It was published at Colima, in 1858, a date when 
the country was in the thick of the fight between the church and 
the Liberals. I will give the main drift of the “ Apparition,” 
together with a few extracts. 

We are first introduced to a priest who is lamenting the vic- 
tories which heresy is every day winning over the “ crusading 
army ” of the church. Finally he breaks out into a fervent prayer 
to St. James, “mighty sword of heaven and protector of Spain.” 
He reminds the saint of his former exploits in behalf of the 
. troops of Spain engaged in religious wars, and lays before him 
the present sad condition of the church and its army, the fulmina- 
tions of the one being of no more avail than the fighting of the 
other. In a passion of grief and despair, he at last directly ad- 
jures the saint to appear as in other days, mounted on his glorious 
steed, to put the heretics to flight and cause a slaughter which 
“will honor the cause of God.” The poem turns on the actual 
appearance of James in response to this appeal. He begins by 
expressing his surprise at his own military renown, of which, as 
he confesses in some exceedingly humorous verses, he himself had 
been in entire ignorance. Then he goes on to give a terrible 
castigation to 

“Those faithless shepherds who 
With low and false intentions 
Have taught the people lies, 
In the cloak of holiness.” 

Here resides the force of the “ Apparition.” It puts into the 
mouth of the apostle a scathing arraignment of the clergy, every 
word of which cuts like a knife. After reciting a long list of 
their more flagrant offenses, he concludes : — , 

“In short, your religion 
Is not that of the Holy Lamb. 


It is the religion of money 
Which you are defending. 


“You are not ministers 
Of sacred Christianity, 
But you are of vandalism; 
Satan’s ministers you are.” 

With these words the saint disappears, leaving “ the astounded 
priest . . . half dead.” The poem has a second part, “ The Re- 
turn of St. James to Heaven and his Dialogue with St. Peter.” 
This gives occasion for bringing out, in a new form, and with 
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fresh force and wit, the amazing departures of the Mexican 
priesthood from apostolical purity and simplicity. It is charac- 
teristic of such productions to find a note at the close, explain- 
ing that “The foregoing criticism is not directed against the 
true ministers of Jesus Christ, but against those hypocrites who 
have converted our holy religion into a ridiculous farce, and 
against all those whose conscience is gold.” Of course, this poem 
does not rank high as literature. But it has a remarkable his- 
torical significance. One only of a mass of related publications, 
it is an unimpeachable witness to that corruption of the church 
and debasement of the people in Mexico which drove men into 
revolt and attack. 

A still more striking and convincing proof of the debasement 
of religion in Mexico is to be found in the writings of a French 
priest, Emmanuel Domenech. He is a man whose thorough ac- 
quaintance with the facts cannot be doubted, and in whom a 
Protestant bias cannot be suspected. It was, no doubt, on ac- 
count of his wide knowledge of the country and people of Mexico, 
acquired by means of previous travels and residence, that he was 
chosen chaplain of the French “corps expéditionnaire” of 1862. 
He afterwards became Director of the Press, in the cabinet of the 
Emperor Maximilian. Several works on Mexico have come from 
his pen, in all of which he speaks as a loyal son of Rome, while, 
at the same time, he feels free to deliver himself of some most 
wholesome and illuminating criticisms on the state of Mexican 
Catholicism. Perhaps the fullest and most instructive of his 
books is “ Le Mexique Tel Qu’il Est,” published at Paris in 
1867.. One chapter of this work is devoted to the question of 
religion in Mexico, and from that (pp. 124-153) the subjoined 
excerpts are taken. The abbé begins his recital of facts by say- 
ing: “In religious questions I shall speak with the same frank- 
ness as upon political matters. I shall conceal neither the evils 
which are charged nor those which I personally know.” At the 
close of his narrative he says: “ Although it has pained me to 
speak of the clergy as I have done, I have had no hesitation in 
doing it, in order not to be suspected of partiality when I take up 
their defense in those social and political questions with which 
they are connected.” His charges against the priesthood may be 
reduced to the general allegations of ignorance, greed, and im- 
morality. ‘The clergy is in general very poorly educated, knows 
very little of theology, and appears to be entirely ignorant of 
the canon law and the decrees of councils.” “The priests have 
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the most erroneous and absurd ideas of morals and of Catholic 
dogma.” ‘“ They traffic in the sacraments, make money out of 
every religious ceremony, untroubled by the fact that they become 
guilty of simony and liable to the censures of the church. If 
the laws of Rome were to be enforced in Mexico, the majority of 
the Mexican clergy would be excommunicated.” ‘M. Biart has 
said that the priests are forcing the poor to live in concubinage 
by exacting from them, for the marriage ceremony, a sum which a 
Mexican laborer, in view of the low scale of wages, could not ac- 
cumulate in five years of the most strict economy. There is little 
exaggeration in this.” ‘If the Pope were to interdict all those 
who are simoniacs, either from ignorance or wilfully, the Mexican 
clergy would be reduced to a very small affair.” The account 
which Domenech gives of the scandalous lives of the priests is 
something which no Protestant reports ever surpassed, in its array 
of shocking facts. ‘The clergy carry the love of family to the 
point of paternity. In my travels in the interior of Mexico, 
several priests have refused me hospitality, in order to prevent 
me from seeing their cousins, their nieces, and their children. It 
is difficult to determine the nature of these relationships. Priests 
recognized as fathers of families are frequently met. The people 
think this is natural enough, and are not disposed to make jokes 
about their pastors, except when they are not content with a single 
woman. Once a friend of mine said to the mistress of a priest: 
‘Are you not afraid of going to hell, and have you no remorse for 
living with a man who says mass every day?’ ‘Sir,’ she replied 
angrily, ‘I would have you know that I am an honorable woman, 
and that 1 would not live with the priest unless we were lawfully 
married.’ In fact, in the State of Oaxaca, there are priests who 
marry in order to seandalize no one.” “Some of the bishops 
groan over this matter, but there is no use in their trying to cor- 
rect it. Others, without any doubt, encourage it with a remark- 
able good nature. I remember that one of these prelates was 
once passing through a village near to the episcopal residenee, 
when a priest said to him: ‘ My lord, have the goodness to bless 
my children and their mother.’ The good bishop blessed them, — 
the room was full of them. Another did better yet,—he bap- 
tized the child of one of his priests. Can such a clergy produce 
saints? I doubt it; nevertheless, it lacks only a little of taking 
ws for heretics.” 

With such a priesthood, what might we expect of the people? 
Let our witness proceed. “ The Mexican is not a Catholic, he is a 
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Christian simply because he is baptized. I speak here of the 
mass, and not of numerous exceptions which are to be found in 
all classes of society. I affirm that Mexico is not a Catholic 
country, because the majority of the Indian population are semi- 
idolaters ; because the majority of the Mexicans carry ignorance 
of religion to the point of having no worship but that of form, 
This worship is materialistic, beyond any doubt ; it does not know 
what it is to adore God in spirit.” “The idolatrous character of 
Mexican Catholicism is a fact recognized by all travelers, and 
above all by our officers [of the French army], who have trav- 
ersed Mexico in every part. The worship of saints and ma- 
donnas absorbs the devotion of the people to such an extent that 
they have very little time left to think of God.” “It is in vain 
to look for good fruits from this hybrid tree, which makes of the 
Mexican religion a singular collection of lifeless devotions, of 
haughty ignorance, of unhealthy superstitions, and of horrible 
vices.” ‘It would take volumes to recount the idolatrous super- 
stitions of the Indians, which are still in existence. On account 
of the lack of painstaking instruction there appear in the Cathol- 
icism of the Indians numerous vestiges of the Aztec paganism.” 
“ Sacrifices of turtles and other animals are still practiced by thou- 
sands of Indians in many places. In the State of Puebla... 
they used to sacrifice, not many years ago, on St. Michael’s Day, 
a small orphan child, or else an old man who had nothing better 
to do than to go to the other world.” The abbé gives detailed ac- 
counts of several of the more absurd and disgusting performances 
which are classed by the Mexicans as religious ceremonies, and closes 
with the description of one, — “ L’accouchement de la Vierge,” 
—which almost passes belief. This horrible travesty is still en- 
acted, I have information, from persons who were eye-witnesses, 
that it was one of the features of the Christmas celebration, in a 
certain Mexican town within thirty miles of the capital, no longer 
ago than last January. It is only necessary, in dismissing our 
witness, to add his statement: “ All the observations which I have 
made upon the religious opinions of the Mexicans are not limited 
to the ignorant classes; they extend equally to those in the middle 
rank of society.” 

No comments are necessary. The dark picture suggests its own 
teaching. It seems as if Cortes foresaw such a terrible state of 
things when he wrote to the emperor: “The natives of the 
country formerly had their priests, who were engaged in conduct- 
ing the rites and ceremonies of religion ; and so strict were they 
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in the practice of honesty and chastity that any deviation there- 
from was punished by death. Now if they saw the affairs of the 
church, and what related to the service of God, intrusted to 
canons and other dignitaries, and if they understood that these 
were the ministers of God whom they beheld indulging in vicious 
habits and profaneness as is the case in these days in Spain, 
it would lead them to undervalue our faith and treat it with 
derision, and all the preaching in the world would not be able to 
counteract the mischief arising from this source.” 4 

It was not strange that even a partial realization of the spiritual 
destitution of the Mexicans should have been enough to win for 
them, long ago, a share in the missionary sympathies of their 
Protestant neighbors. I will give a rapid review of the various 
missionary enterprises which have been attempted for the benefit 
of Mexico, as they are set forth in the best accessible authorities. 

Sporadic efforts were early made. Nothing else was possible 
before the triumph of the Liberals in 1860, and the establishment 
of freedom of worship. One can see in the first series of the 
“ Biglow Papers ” how a pretense of religious zeal was used as a 
mask for the political schemes of the advocates of the extension 
of slavery, at the time of the unjustifiable invasion of 1846. The 
Mexicans could not be blamed for showing little love for the Bible, 
when it came to them wrapped in the flag of their conquerors, or 
for not gladly receiving a gospel of peace “druv in by bagnets.” 
Yet it is true that some good resulted, indirectly, from the efforts 
put forth in connection with the invading army. The Bibles sent 
in by the American Bible Society were not all lost. Chance copies, 
falling into hands prepared of the Lord for their reception, worked 
out surprising and blessed results in more than one well-authenti- 
cated instance. A family which has since produced three Prot- 
estant ministers owed its conversion to evangelical Christianity to 
such a stray volume, bought out of mere curiosity from a second- 
hand dealer, but read and read with ever-growing interest until 
full light came. 

The first formal siege was laid by a woman, Miss Rankin, whose 
work and person are so well known and highly honored among the 
churches. Compelled for years to fight from across the border, in 
Brownsville, where she established a school in 1852, she was prac- 
tically, if not actually, the first to undertake work in the interior. 
Her schools and congregations in Monterey flourished under her 
care until they were turned over to the American Board. From 


1 Dispatches of Cortes, p. 426. 
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that organization they passed, about 1870, under the care of the 
Presbyterian Board. The Rev. Mr. Thompson, representing the 
Southern Methodist Church, appears to have been the next to 
enter the country, which he did in 1860. On account of the out- 
break of our civil war, however, he was obliged to abandon his 
work. Next in the succession came the Rev. James Hickey, a Bap- 
tist, in the employ of the Bible Society, laboring in Matamoras and 
Monterey, and the Rev. Thomas Westrup, who, in the commission 
of the American Baptist Home Missionary Society, took up Mr. 
Hickey’s work. Probably no mission has attracted more attention 
than that conducted by the Episcopal Church, known as “The 
Church of Jesus.” This grew out of the labors of the Rev. H.C. 
Riley, now Bishop Riley. Entering the country about 1869 as 
an agent of the American and Foreign Christian Union, he began 
that work in Mexico City which has since taken Episcopal form. 
The difficulties which have of late embarrassed this mission, cul- 
minating in the resignation of Bishop Riley, are too recent and 
well known to need more than a passing allusion. The other 
principal missions entered the country at the following dates: 
Presbyterian, 1872; Methodist Episcopal Church South, 1872-3; 
Methodist Episcopal Church North, 1878 ; Congregational, 1874-5 ; 
Presbyterian South, 1874; Baptist South, 1882. A late and trust- 
worthy estimate reckons in all fifteen societies, with the following 
Statistics for 1883 : — 


Foreign missionaries, including wives. . . ° 69 
Missionaries of Woman’s Boards . : ‘ ; : 16 
Native laborers, ordained ‘ ‘ ‘ , P - 40 
Native laborers, unordained . ; ‘ ‘ F , 163 
Con tions : : : : 3 : ‘ : 264 
ietialichonts j 3 ‘ J ‘i ‘ 13,096 
Probable adherents . ° ° ° . ° . ° 27,300 
Sunday-schools : eta ees eee: 130 
Sunday-schoolscholars . . . . « . 4,654 
Day-schools_ . , . ‘ a iubwey «ree 82 
Male pupils. : ‘ ‘ ; ; : is R 1,570 
Female pupils : ‘ : , ° ore ° 1,516 
I ie) te SSRN ge Us whan bi ACG 45 
Other places of worship . ° ° ‘ . 219 
Estimated value of church property : : ‘ - $462,850 
Printing-presses in use. ‘ F ‘ : 11 
Periodicals issued . : : . : ; , P 12 
Total circulation of all . > . ‘ 14,000 
Pages of religious literature issued in 1882 : . 8,570,445 
Theological students . . 6 eal 361 


1 These figures were given by Rev. J. W. Butler, of the Methodist Mission, 
to Mr. F. A. Ober, in whose voluminous book — Travels in Mexico— they may 
be found, at p. 301. 
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A glance at the territory oceupied by the different missions will 
show that there has not been in Mexico that equitable and well- 
recognized division of the field which is common on older mission- 
ary ground. This has been, in part at least, unavoidable. The 
state of the government and the temper of the people were such, 
at the first, that work could be undertaken with safety only in the 
larger towns. Consequently there was some crowding at the be- 
ginning, although the relations of the different denominations have, 
in the main, been exceedingly cordial. And with growing stability 
in the government and greater tolerance among the people, the 
churches have pushed out from the early centres. 

The Presbyterians have their lines drawn mostly in the northern 
and central portions of the republic. The work of their northern 
mission radiates from Monterey, San Luis Potosi, and Zacatecas. 
In Central Mexico they have stations in the capital, Vera Cruz, 
throughout an entire district of the State of Michoacan, as also 
in mountainous Guerrero and tropical Tabasco. 

The Southern Methodists have probably the most extended 
work, in point of territory covered. Their stations reach from 
the gulf to the ocean, and from El Paso far to the south. They 
are sadly in need of a stronger force to keep their prolonged lines 
firm. 

The policy of the Methodist Episcopal Church North appears 
to have been to cling to the cities. They have followed the march 
of the railroads, and their congregations are to be found in nearly 
all the important places on the various lines which diverge from 
Mexico City. Their force of foreign missionaries is believed to 
be larger than that of any other denomination; other missions 
surpass them in the number of native helpers. 

The Congregationalists are confined to the northwest, occupying 
the cities of Chihuahua and Guadalajara, together with numerous 
country stations. Their work has suffered greatly from difficulties 
of administration, but it now seems to be well organized again. 
The martyrdom of one of their early missionaries, Rev. J. L. 
Stephens, has left to the church the legacy of a sacred and inspir- 
ing memory. 

The showing, in the statistical table, of the results already 
achieved will have suggested the unexampled fruitfulness of the 
field. Not even in Japan has there been such a speedy and abun- 
dant harvest. Missionary annals will be scanned in vain to find a 
parallel to the record in Mexico. Yet in this very rapidity and 
largeness of success lies one of the great dangers of the work. 
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The missionaries found thousands of the people in a state of open 
disgust with Catholicism. All their moral and patriotic instincts 
urged them into rebellion against Romanism. They were eager to 
oppose her in any way possible. They saw a most effective way in 
espousing the cause of the incoming Protestantism. It can easily 
be seen from this that there was great danger that a merely par- 
tisan spirit of antagonism to Rome should bring adherents to the 
missions who had no adequate conception of what religion was 
aside from party. In fact there is no doubt that many such were 
so brought. It was hard, often impossible, for the missionaries to 
discriminate between these and the soundly, spiritually converted. 
A great difficulty has been to educate away from partisanship into 
piety. 

Yet, beyond all controversy, there has been solid and enduring 
work done. The outlook grows brighter year by year. The ten 
years of testing and experiment have yielded most valuable re- 
sults, in the way of comparing different methods and exposing 
early mistakes. A thing giving great encouragement is the stead- 
ily developing spirit of self-help and manly independence. The 
natives respond with almost uniform heartiness to the instruction 
given them in this matter. The gladness of the self-sacrifices 
which many of them make is inspiring. 

The recent reélection of President Diaz insures the continuance 
of governmental favor and protection to the missions. Whatever 
may be said of his methods, he has shown himself a resolute friend 
of all agencies which can bring light to his country. The doors 
stand wide open. Mexico City can be reached from New York 
sooner than can San Francisco. American capital is extending 
lines of railroad to every part of the republic. It is possible for 
American Christianity.to make of them all highways for the feet 


of the messengers of the gospel. 
Rollo Ogden. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
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LITERACY AND CRIME IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


‘There can be no ¢oubt that a people are not really advancing, if, on the one hand, their increas- 
ing ability is accomyanie’ by increasing vice, or if, on the other hand, while they are becoming 
more virtuous, they likewise become more ignorant.’’ — Buckiz’s History or CrviLizaTion, vol. i. 
p. 125. 


WHEN we read of the great illiteracy existing in the United 
States, and especially in that portion of them where the negro, 
the great factor in illiteracy and crime, abounds; or when we 
compare the high rank of Massachusetts in literacy with that of 
other States of New England, we are too much inclined to wrap 
our Pharisaic cloak about us and to silently breathe the Pharisee’s 
prayer. 

Our high rank in literacy may be a matter for self-congratu- 
lation to those whose horizon is narrowed by self-complacency and 
indifference, — who, like the London cockney, go down in the 
night to look at the sea with a lantern, and declare that they have 
beheld that great ocean which bears upon its bosom the commerce 
of a world; but to the honest citizen, to the respecter of law and 
lover of order, to those who look with pride to a noble, honest, and 
stalwart New England ancestry, it is not a matter for congratula- 
tion that the high rank in literacy in this commonwealth is accom- 
panied by a great decadence in public morals and an increase in 
intemperance and crime in great disproportion to the increase of 
population. 

It is our belief that this decline of private and public morality 
in the State and in the nation is due in a great measure to the 
neglect of moral and industrial teaching; and it is the purpose of 
this paper to ascertain, if possible, the relation of this neglect to 
the decline of public virtue and the increase of crime. 

The tw quogue argument so frequently employed by the zealous 
defenders of our present system of public instruction is an ex- 
tremely dangerous one; it is the stronghold of the careless, the 
indifferent, and the self-sufficient, who, refusing to recognize exist- 
ing evils, discourage any honest criticism with the demand to 
“show us a better system,” and who supplement the demand with 
a long array of statistics to show how much better, more moral 
and highly cultivated we are than our neighbors. The tendency 
of such egoistic opinions is to the extinction of public morality and 
popular education; for we, in declining to do our present duty, 
have but the grim satisfaction left to us of following our neigh- 
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bors, at a distance, on the path of declining literacy and morality 
to whatever depths it may lead. 

It is an empty honor to run in a race in which all are losers, 
and, as regards our neighbors, such is the position of our State to- 
day; and what honor, or satisfaction, or advantage is it to our- 
selves, may we ask, if the degree of illiteracy, immorality, and 
crime be ten times greater in Georgia or Virginia than in Massa- 
chusetis, if in a period of thirty years our own immorality, and 
crime has doubled? Instead of this pharisaic and defiant attitude, 
let us rather approach the subject in a spirit of inquiry and humil- 
ity, and with a determination to ascertain, if possible, the cause of 
our decadence in public and private virtue; and, having found it, 
to apply the remedy. 

We have asserted positively that there is a decadence of mo- 
rality and an increase of crime in this commonwealth; smarting 
under such a charge, the appeal will very naturally be made for 
statistics to sustain it ; unfortunately they are abundant, and may 
be found in the United States census returns, the reports of com- 
missioners of prisons in Massachusetts, the returns of libels of 
divorce, and reports of the Bureau of Siatistics, and other official 
publications. 

We preface our examination of them with the remark, that 
we do not criticise Massachusetts from the standpoint of the Vir- 
ginian, who, relying upon a comparison of the numbers of our 
dependent and defective classes with his own, attempts to prove 
our system of public instruction powerless in suppressing those 
classes ; since, for the purpose of comparison with other States, 
our statistics are valueless, owing to the different basis upon which 
they are founded ; but, rather, we shall endeavor to show our moral 
decadence by the records of crime within the State, and more 
especially by our own observation and common experience, — re- 
questing it to be borne in mind that the design of this paper does 
not include any inquiry into the relative moral progress of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, or the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
turies, at home or abroad. We are well aware that in those 
periods great progress was made, and that the tide of progress, 
at times receding, and now and then checked by counter-currents, 
has generally advanced. Our present inquiry is directed solely to 
the period already mentioned; our purpose being, if our moral 
decadence is shown, to ascertain if possible where the responsi- 
bility for it rests, with the intention of building up, rather than 
pulling down, of amending what is wrong, and correcting what is 
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erroneous, if such can be determined ; the trend of our appeal not 
being against popular secular education or a correct system of 
public instruction, but in favor of whatever additional instruction 
may be found to be necessary to correct existing evils. 

In the use of statistics to prove the increase of crime in our 
State, the fairest method seems to be to take the two extremes of 
the period from 1850 to 1880. 

It will no doubt be found on examination that the moral history 
of this period is, in a degree, an epitome of that of other periods ; 
and what is true of the larger periods is true of this, with the im- 
portant exception that for the whole term under review we have 
scored no onward progress, and under the existing conditions such 
progress is apparently impossible. 

We have already suggested an increase of drunkenness and 
crime in this State in great disproportion to the increase of popu- 
lation; by the United States census returns for 1850 we find 
that the total population of Massachusetts was 994,514, and the 
number in prisons 1,236, or 1 prisoner to 804+ of the population ; 
and in 1880, with a population of 1,783,085, there were in prisons 
3,659, or 1 prisoner to 487-++ of the population ; in other words, 
our prison population, in proportion to the whole population, has 
nearly doubled in thirty years. 

If it is objected that this statement does not show the actual 
amount of crime for which our own institutions are responsible, 
owing to the great number of idle, ignorant, and vicious immi- 
grants landed upon our shores, we answer, that the examination of 
the statistics of our native prisoners, from which, of course, the 
foreign element is entirely excluded, will show that their number, 
when compared with the whole native population, has increased 
from 1 in 1,267+ in 1850, to 1 in 615+ in 1880, as can be ascer- 
tained by the following table compiled from the United States 
census : — 





Number of | Proportion of Native 


Total Population. | Native Population. a sg Native os Prisoners to Native 





oners Population. 
1850 994,514 827,430 1,236 653 1 in 1,267. 
1880 1,783,085 1,339,594 3,659 2,175 .| lin 6154 





Stated in another form, our native criminal population has more 
than doubled in thirty years, notwithstanding our system of public 
instruction, our churches, our schools, our charitable institutions, 
and all the educational efforts and appliances known to modern 
civilization. 
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In addition, we find by the same table that, in 1850, over one 
half, and in 1880, nearly two thirds, of the total number of the 
prison population were natives. 

As convincing as these statistics of our retrogradation seem, 
they are thrown into obscurity by the really appalling fact which 
appears in the Report of the Prison Commissioners for Massachu- 
setts in 1884, page 126, namely, that the entire number of arrests 
for crime for the year ending September 30, 1883, was 65,000, or 
one arrest for every 29-+- of the inhabitants of this common- 
wealth ; and, assuming that five persons constitute a family, we 
have the alarming result of one arrest to every six families in the 
entire State. 

If the statistics of Massachusetts are examined more in detail, 
we find that the criminal population of the House of Correction 
of the county of Hampden has increased from 363 in 1863 to 
1,131 in 1883, — an increase in twenty years of 312 per cent., — 
while the population has increased but 100+ per cent.,—a ratio 
of increase in ‘crime to the population of 3 to 1. In the five years 
ending September, 1883, the increase in the number committed 
was 96 per cent. The sheriff despondingly adds: “ It will, there- 
fore, be seen that our criminal population has increased in much 
larger ratio than the population of the county, and this condition 
will probably continue.” } 

In September, 1882, the percentage of increase of the prison 
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Average Proportion of 

CounriEs. Population. Number of Prisoners to 

Prisoners. Population. 
GE a) al Satis én, eh 31,945 7 1 in 4,563-+- 
SC ey Pee ee 69,049 83 lin 831+ 
SESS, os) ke 4 we 139,121 212 lin 656+ 
EG ae ee are, ait 4,305 1 1 in 4,305 
Rds 5 ca, 4 ww ese 244,640 339 lin 721+ 
i: «© < 0 « « » #4 36,000 22 1 in 1,636+- 
a ee oe 104,117 133 lin 7824 
ee ee ee 47,235 39 1 in 1,211. 
ee gS re are 317,951 390 lin 8154 
es, 6 a Se ok eS 3,726 —?!/ lin —2 
| See ere a 96,462 73 1 in 1,821+ 
Se ee ae ee 74,024 44 1 in 1,682. 

rs. a ee ee we 387,626 1,336 lin 290 

RS) a 65 a lee 226,885 236 lin 961 
1,783,086 2,915 1 in 611+ 

















1 Thirteenth Annual Report of Commissioners of Prisons, p. 13. 
2 Less than one prisoner. 
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population of Bristol County was 19+ per cent.; of Suffolk 
County, 8+ per cent.; while Nantucket and Dukes Counties had 
an average of less than one prisoner each. 

The table on p. 574, from the Prison Commissioners’ Report for 
1884, shows the average number of prisoners in each county, and 
the proportion of prisoners to the population, for the year ending 
September 30, 1883. 

The proportion of prisoners to the population of the State is 
seen to be 1 in 611++, which is a slight increase over that of 
1882; the number of commitments to the several prisons and re- 
formatories in 1,883 is, however, 1,260 greater than in 1882,! an 
increase of 5.50 per cent., while the average increase in population 
is but 2.23 per cent., a ratio of increase considerably more than 
double, — the increase being chiefly in commitments for drunk- 
enness, tramps, and vagabondage. 

To get a clearer comprehension of the great increase among us 
of these offenses against public order and decency, it is necessary 
to enlarge our field of observation; and looking back to 1879, we 
find in that year 12,723 offenses of this character, while in 1883 
there were 20,095; an increase in five years of 57+ per cent., 
our increase in population the same term being but 12 per cent., 
showing an excess of 45 per cent. in the percentage of the increase 
of crime over that of population; further, if we examine the 
statistics of these five years in detail, we shall find in the year 1882 
an increase ‘in the commitments to all prisons, for drunkenness, 
over 1881, of 5,958, or more than 57 per cent., the average increase 
in population being but 2.28 per cent.; and in the year 1883 an 
increase of 1,101 commitments over 1882, or 6+ per cent. 

In tracing the supposed relation of this increase of crime to the 
neglect of public and private moral instruction, and to incomplete 
education in our State, it may still be objected that these statistics 
include a large foreign element which has never come under the 
influence of our system of public instruction, and for which it is 
not justly responsible; in answer, we have already shown by 
official statistics that our native prison population had more than 
doubled in thirty years from 1850 to 1880; but if this answer is not 
sufficient, we have still left to us the returns of libels for divorce, 
—a class of statistics from which the foreign element and a large 
class of our native population is eliminated, owing to its mem- 
bership in a church which forbids divorce from the bonds of 
matrimony. 

1 Prison Commissioners’ Report, 1884, p. 60. 
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An examination of these returns reveals the startling fact that 
the ratio of divorced persons to the population of Massachusetts 
_ has increased from 1 in 3,134, in 1868, to 1 in 1,537, in 1880; and 
that while the population in those years has increased but 37+ 
per cent., the ratio of divorced persons to the population has in- 
creased 104+ per cent. ; again, during the period from 1863 to 
1882, the ratio of increase of divorces, marriages and population 
in this State was: of divorces, 147.6 —; of marriages, 62.6; of 
population, 43+4-;! and for the ten years from 1873 to 1882, 
the ratio of increase of divorces was 14.7; of marriages, 7.6; 
of population, 19+ ; showing that the number of divorced persons 
has more than doubled in the first period mentioned, and in the 
second period, that divorces had increased more than twice as 
rapidly as marriages, or in the ratio of 2.35 to 1, and as regards 
the population in the ratio of 3.44 to 1. 

If we inquire into the causes of divorce, we find that in the 
20 years from 1863 to 1882, 79 per cent. were for adultery and 
desertion, and that in 1882 the average length of married life of 
all the libellants was but 10.95 years. 

Of the increase of crimes against chastity, Mr. Dyke remarks: 
“The old plea that easy divorce keeps in check various forms of 
unchastity is discredited by such statistics as we have. For in 
Massachusetts, where the convictions of crime for twenty years 
have been carefully reported, it is found that convictions for the 
various crimes against chastity greatly increased in nearly all parts 
of the State with two exceptions. And these exceptions of two 
crimes in the city of Boston, when examined, were found to prove 
the general rule. The increase far outstripped that of any other 
class of crimes, and even of divorces, which more than doubled in 
this period. It is significant that while the foreign-born population 
in Suffolk County (Boston) were charged with 39 per cent. of all 
crimes, aside from crimes against liquor laws, only 34 per cent. 
of the crimes against chastity could be laid at their door.” ? 

Of the increase of divorces he further says: “ It is safe to say 
that divorces have doubled in proportion to marriages or popu- 
lation in most of the Northern States within thirty years. Present 
figures indicate a still greater increase. The divorce rate is gen- 


erally high in New England and where her people have gone in 
the West.” # 


1 Report of Libels for Divorce, 1883, p. 139. 
2 Princeton Review, March, 1884, p. 173. 
8 Ibid. p. 170. * Ibid. p. 180. 
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“The increase of divorces during the past thirty years is an 
ominous symptom,” says Dr. Dorchester, “ and in even the most 
liberal view of the question can but awaken concern for the per- 
manence of social order and the stability of public virtue.” } 

Of the decrease of the marriage rate and the birth rate in the 
purely American family, and of the great corresponding increase 
in crimes against chastity, of illegitimate births and of feticide, 
we have no space to treat separately. 

Finally, we find the ratio of divorces to marriages in our State to 
be, in 1863, 1 to 52.5, or one divorce to every fifty-two marriages, 
and in 1882, 1 to 34.3; while in Vermont, for ten years preceding 
1879, it was 1 to 17, in Rhode Island 1 to 14, and in Connecticut 
1 to 11.2 In answer to the objection which may be made, that 
the great increase of divorces in Massachusetts during a period of 
twenty years is mainly due to the changes in the laws relating 
thereto, it may be remarked that these changes can have no effect 
on the comparative ratios between divorces, marriages, and popu- 
lation; and that the objection is invalid as regards the increase 
of offenses against chastity. 

While these statistics of divorce are not classed with those of 
crime, yet it will be seen that in many instances they were granted 
on the ground of offenses against public order and decency, and 
the libellants do not appear as criminals for the simple reason 
that the court neglects to take cognizance and pursue the offender 
as it should do; and whatever the legal result may be, it is still 
painfully apparent that a majority of these offenses is directly at- 
tributable to a condition of lax morality such as has had, in some 
quarters, no previous existence in our history, and to an absolute 
defiance of law, both moral and civil, and of duty to self and to 
society, which is perhaps a natural result of the prevailing tendency 
to egoism and to the sacrifice of the interests of the family to those 
of the individual; and, — although this is not the place, nor is 
it necessary, to bring forward the well-worn arguments to show 
that the family is the very foundation of society, of law, of order, 
and popular government, —we may remark that upon the purity 
of the family relation depends not only the welfare of society, but 
even the prosperity and perpetuity of the nation. 

If the increase of crime and the decadence of public morality 
in our State is not already sufficiently proven, it may be observed 
that, however forcible and formidable these statistics may appear, 
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1 Problem of Religious Progress, p. 217. 
2 Report of Libels for Divorce, 1883, p. 153. 
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they yet fail to show the exact degree of immorality and crime, 
active or latent, in our community, —a statement, the truth of 
which is, perhaps, evident without further illustration If, how- 
ever, it is doubted, it cannot be better shown than by the statistics 
already quoted relating to the increase in the number of commit- 
ments for drunkenness in 1882 over 1881, —an increase which, on 
examination, proves to have been caused by a change in the law, 
which practically increased the fine for that offense to such an 
extent that the inability of the offenders to pay it resulted in the 
commitment to prison of 16,297 delinquents, an increase of 5,958 
in one year. It will, we think, hardly be asserted that the habit 
of drunkenness in these six thousand persons was acquired in one 
year, and had no existence prior to 1882 ; it is more probable that 
the habit in the great majority was an old one, and was brought 
into public notice solely by an inability to pay the fine and costs, — 
and, further, it is certain that the number would have been still 
further increased if all those arrested for drunkenness had been 
alike unable to pay the costs of court. 

On the value of statistics in determining the degree of crime, 
Mr. F. H. Wines, special agent of the tenth census, remarks: 
“The bare statement that there were on a given day so many per- 
sons in confinement, standing alone, is of value, but its relative 
value is very slight. The relation between the number of persons 
incarcerated and the number of convictions had is a variable rela- 
tion. But if it were not so, there is no necessary relation between 
the number of convictions had and the number of crimes per- 
petrated ; since crime may be more vigorously prosecuted in one 
locality than in another, and it may even prove to be least vigor- 
ously prosecuted where it is most rampant.” 

It may also be remarked that neither as regards the libels for 
divorce could it be truthfully asserted that the number granted 
represents the actual number of infelicitous marriages or broken 
vows. 

Again, as we have seen, and as the whole world knows, apart 
from what the statistics of Massachusetts may show, that as mental 
culture does not include moral culture, it is possible for a high de- 
gree of crime and immorality to coexist with a high degree of 
literacy ; and as high mental culture increases our sensibility and 
self-esteem, it also increases our ability to accumulate wealth, to 
acquire position, and to escape the consequences of criminal acts ; 
a statement that is sufficiently proven by the character and posi- 
tion of the criminal who in this community ordinarily escapes 
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punishment, when compared with that of the criminal who is 
caught and suffers; for, as Mr. Wright very truthfully declares, 
“Tt is not, as a rule, the well-educated and mentally active people 
who fill our asylums, almshouses, and prisons ; on the other hand, 
the residuum of society stocks such institutions ;” } a statement 
which forcibly points to the conclusion that only a small portion of 
the crime and immorality in a mentally cultivated community finds 
punishment and appears in the statistics of crime; for, as we all 
know, the violation of law, civil or moral, is not confined to the 
poor, the partially educated, and the ignorant. 

The fact of the existence of defective and delinquent classes in 
a community or nation may be no argument against its civiliza- 
tion; but if they are increasing in a much greater ratio than the 
population, it is very convincing evidence of moral decadence ; 
and if true progress is twofold, — moral and intellectual, — then it 
will follow that we, as a people, are not advancing. 

It will now perhaps be acknowledged that the data above given 
from official sources point to the fact of an increase of crime in 
disproportion to the population, and a moral decadence in this 
commonwealth. It may also be admitted that the failure of sta- 
tistics to record the actual degree of crime and immorality in the 
State has been plainly shown. 

But clearly and unmistakably as these statistics seem to point 
to one conclusion, we are ready to abandon them, to cast them 
aside altogether, and to rest our appeal solely upon the common 
experience and observation of every member of this community. 

In our search for evidence, it will not be necessary to go far, or 
to probe deep. 

If we go to the common laborer and ask him if his fellow- 
laborer is temperate, sober, and chaste, as regards himself, or just, 
faithful, and loyal, to others, the answer will not be encouraging. 

If we ask the master if his employees have any well-defined 
convictions of duty either to themselves or to him, any increasing 
qualifications or capacity in their several tasks, the answer will 
disappoint us. 

If we appeal to the merchant we shall be shocked by his mani- 
fest loss of confidence and weakening faith in his fellow-merchant. 
If we ask the reason, he will recite to us his long experience of 
fraud, of double-dealing, of thefts, of defalcations, of robberies, 
of breaches of trust, and of hundreds of legally-unpunishable of- 
fenses against mercantile honor, until his faith in the truth, the 


1 Board of Education Reports, 1882-83, p. 153. 
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justice, and fidelity of his neighbor, while not absolutely lost, is so 
shaken as to be of greatly diminished value in his dealings. 

The great majority is, no doubt, still honest and temperate ; 
but our confidence is somewhat shaken by the fact, already men- 
tioned, that one in every thirty of our fellow-citizens, or one mem- 
ber of every sixth family in the State, was arrested for crime 
during the past official year; and to act upon the belief of the 
“leading banker” — quoted by Dr. Dorchester as saying, “I 
would be willing to take the men up from the street as we meet 
them, and put them in charge of the vault, saying, ‘ This vault is 
open; you watch it for an hour,’ and not one in a hundred would 
disappoint that confidence ” 1— would be extremely hazardous, if 
not foolhardy. 

An appeal to the bankers or to the managers of great corpora- 
tions will result, if possible, in still greater disappointment. We 
shall hear of vast conspiracies entered into to defraud whole com- 
munities, of corporations organized for the express purpose of de- 
frauding the innocent and unwary, of the prostituting of high 
public office to personal gain, of the appropriation of public funds 
to personal uses, of the misapplication of sacred trusts, of the 
fraudulent issue of commercial obligations, of gambling with the 
capital of banks by persons high in public esteem and in social 
position, — offenses which have become an almost daily occur- 
rence. 

Indeed, so numerous and so frequent are they that the heart of 
commerce, public faith, and confidence is nearly paralyzed. 

Again, if we look at our public press, we find it pandering to a 
vulgar, prurient curiosity in disgusting details of crimes against 
public order and decency, and in matters purely private and per- 
sonal, to satisfy a great public craving; and the journal which is 
the most minute and particular in these details is the most finan- 
cially successful, a depraved public taste demanding that it shall 
do its bidding if it wants its patronage. 

If we turn to literature and to our public libraries, we find that 
the books of the least value have the greatest circulation and suc- 
cess, and that in the theatre the prevailing public taste is re- 
flected. The pastors of our churches will testify that the great 
majority neglects their ministrations ; “that under the voluntary 
system of support religious bodies multiply and crowd each other 
until many a little township has from six to ten churches, with 
almost half its population living in utter neglect of all. In many 
1 Dorchester’s Problem of Religious Progress. 
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of these churches nothing is heard or seen from one year’s end to 
another’s that is not an emphasis of the individual;”?! that a 
large number of the regular attendants upon these services go to 
church in search of amusement or intellectual gratification, and 
not for worship or instruction; and that, generally the success 
of a minister depends not so much upon his faithful discharge of 
his duties, personal and spiritual, as upon his ability to amuse, to 
furnish a pleasing variety of topics, and to gratify the intellect. 

In short, so far as our observation extends, and whichever way 
we turn, we find positive indications of an existing and increasing 
laxity in public and private morals, of the weakening of the moral 
sense, and the decline in habits of virtue. 

If, then, these are truths, it is evident that our standard of pub- 
lic morality is lowered, and that no further confirmation is re- 
quired of statistics ; and as there can be no doubt that the loss of 
faith and confidence in ourselves must follow the loss of confi- 
dence in others, all our habits, personal, political, and social, will 
be insensibly accommodated to the altered condition of society, 
and the difficulty of leading a pure and honorable life thus in- 
creased by the retroactive effect of a condition of lax morality. 

George R. Stetson. 

Boston, Mass. 


1 Rev. Samuel Dyke, Princeton Review, March, 1884, p. 182. 
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THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


THERE are many signs of a revived interest in the Apostles’ Creed. 
In non-liturgical ¢hurches its use has been rapidly increasing. The re- 
cent recommendation by the Creed Commission of the Congregational 
churches in this country, that it be employed in the admission of mem- 
bers, will doubtless promote this movement. For ourselves, we welcome 
it, and should be gratified to aid in expediting and enhancing it, and in 
making it more intelligent. 

We have noticed, with some surprise, that writers upon the history of 
this Creed in our leading journals appear to be ignorant of the remark- 
able investigations of a distinguished Norwegian theologian, Dr. C. P. 
Caspari. The third volume of his work on “ Unprinted and more or less 
Disregarded Sources for the History of the Creed ” appeared in 1875, was 
appreciatively noticed by Harnack in the first number of Dr. Schiirer’s 
“Theologische Literaturzeitung” (January 8, 1876), and was made the 
basis of the same writer’s article in the new edition of Herzog (1877). 
The following year, in the “ Contemporary Review,” Dr. George Salmon, 
Regius Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, Dublin, published a 
clear and readable account of the method and results of Caspari’s studies. 
Dr. Schaff also gave the most important facts in his “Creeds of Chris- 
tendom” (1877), and has incorporated them into the revised and en- 
larged edition of his “ History of the Christian Church.” For all this 
they have obtained scant recognition, if we may judge by the ordinary 
treatment of the subject. 

The most important conclusions which have been gained are, that a 
letter of Marcellus of Ancyra, written about A. p. 340, contains a Western 
Creed of Eastern origin, which was then in use in Rome, and probably 
had been employed there as a baptismal confession from the first half of 
the second century, and possibly even earlier. On the basis of this testi- 
mony, combined with information gained from other sources, this ancient 
Roman Creed is reproduced as follows : — 


I believe in Gop THE FatTuER Almighty. 

And in Jesus Curist, his only begotten Son, our Lord ; who was he- 
gotten of the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary; under Pontius Pilate 
was crucified and buried ; the third day [He] rose from the dead ; [He] 
ascended into heaven; [He] sitteth on the right hand of the Father; 
from whence He cometh to judge the quick and the dead. 

And in the Hoty Sprrir, the holy church, the forgiveness of sins, the 
resurrection of the flesh. Amen.! 

1 TMhoredw eis Oedy warépa waytoKpdtopa * 

Kal eis Xpirrdv "Incoiv, (rdv) vidv abrod roy povoyerh, roy Kipiov judy, Toy yevynOdvra 
dx avedparos Gylov Kal Maplas rijs mapOévou, toy ém) Movtlov TAdrov oravpw0évta Kad 
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This primitive baptismal Symbol remained unaltered in Rome as late 
as the fifth century. Under the rule of Odoacer and the Ostrogoths the 
church was threatened with Arianism. There are indications that for a 
time, probably on account of this exposure, the earlier Symbol, in the 
recitation at baptisms, was withdrawn in favor of the more explicit 
Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed. When at length the Apostles’ Creed 
was restored to its place of honor it was in an expanded form. In its 
“circuit through the provinces, especially Africa, Spain, and Gaul,” it 
had received numerous additions. Some of these additions gained only 
a local and temporary acceptance. Others found increasing favor. A 
Gallic Sacramentary of the seventh century gives the entire substance 
of the form which, under the leadership of Rome, became the received 
text. How much earlier the combination or fusion was made is not yet 
shown. 

Looking at the acquisitions thus secured, we notice in the first article 
the words, “ Maker of heaven and earth,” declaring a truth of permanent 
and universal religious importance, and of special symbolic value to the 
early church in its contest with the Gnostic doctrine of the creation of 
the world by a power called the Demiurge subordinate to God and remote 
from Him, and with the various beliefs current among the heathen respect- 
ing the origin of the universe. 

The second article has gained the clause, “‘ He descended to the lower 
regions” (descendit ad inferna), or, following its earlier and better form, 
“He descended to or into Hades” (eis adov or eis tov ddyv). The com- 
mon translation, “descended into hell,” as Dr. Schaff says, “is unfor- 
tunate and misleading.” Now that the revised version is gradually 
familiarizing men’s minds with the Biblical use of “ Hades,” a change in 
this rendering is not improbable. The introduction of this clause is prob- 
ably due to the desire for completeness in the recital of the great events in 
the life of our Lord. His descent into the world of departed spirits forms 
an integral part of the series whose enumeration begins with his incar- 
nation, and closes with his final coming to judgment. How early the 
clause was inserted is unknown. It is found in the creed of Aquileja 
late in the fourth century, and in the faith of the Church from the begin- 
ning. How firm was its hold in the second century appears in the 
rendering of 1 Pet. iii. 19, in the Peshito, or authorized Syriac version of 
the New Testament, where we read: “And He preached to those souls 
which were detained in Hades,” —a paraphrase which in so artless a 
translation would never have been ventured upon had not the fact of the 
descensus, as a part of Christ’s redemptive work, been generally acknowl- 
edged. 

The third article is still more expanded. The primitive Creed simply 
characterized the Church as “holy ;” the later added the note of catho- 


tapévra, rH teltn jpuépa dvacrdyra éx (ray) vexpay, avaBdyra eis robs odpavods, xabjpevov 
év Beta tod marpds, S0ev tpxerat kpivew (@vras Kal vexpods* 
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licity. This predicate is affirmed by Christian writers of the second 
century, both in the East and the West, but it does not appear in any 
Creed until the fourth century. Further additions were the clauses: 
“the communion of saints,” and “the life everlasting.” The latter 
appears in the Creed of Cyril of Jerusalem (a. p. 350), and a century 
earlier in that of Cyprian. The former is unknown to any Eastern 
Confession, and probably originated in the West at a comparatively late 
date. Dr. Caspari has discovered and published a treatise by Faustus 
of Riez, who flourished in the fifth century, which contains a comment on 
this clause in the interest of the growing veneration of martyrs and 
saints, with its superstitious reverence for their ashes and shrines. The 
homiletic use of the phrase points to its firm establishment in the Creed, 
and therefore to its earlier introduction, — but how much earlier waits to 
be discovered. It is not always associated with the descensus ; and the 
latter may first have gained general acceptance, as it certainly stood 
stronger in the church tradition; but the two were naturally at last 
brought together in the same symbol. For the ancient church had a deep 
and well-grounded conception of the uniqueness of Christianity, of its 
specific difference from Judaism, and of its absoluteness. It could not, even 
when legalism was making serious inroads upon its piety and worship, 
wholly confound the old economy with the new, either as respects the 
present life or the life to come. The kingdom of heaven, it believed, had 
been opened by Christ to all believers. The Old Testament saints had 
waited hopefully in Sheol or Hades the day of their redemption. This 
was proclaimed to them by Christ in the interval between his death and 
resurrection. ‘Through their admission to heaven and the establishment 
of the Christian Church on earth there was constituted that society of the 
saved which is designed to embrace in its communion men of all gen- 
erations, united in the faith of a manifested and accepted Redeemer. 
The two articles, the “ descent into hell” and the “ communion of saints,” 
thus hung together and naturally found favor together.’ 

Of the additions given in the received text it may be said that, 
with the exception of the two to which we have just referred, they do 
not add to the original substance of the Creed. The clause, for instance, 
“the life everlasting,” is a fitting close and a manifest improvement, but 
it is suggested already in the final words of the older Creed respecting 
the resurrection. For this event marks the complete achievement of a 
redemption which carries with it the eternal life. The “descent into 
Hades” is a substantial increment. The recognition of the “ communion 
of saints” at least widens the view. Both additions have been regarded 
by some critics as unfortunate. Where the Creed is now for the first 
time winning its way, and the associations of an immemorial liturgical 
use have not gained their almost irresistible power, the question may be 
considered an open one whether recurrence shall not be had to the older 
form. The two clauses, moreover, are not necessarily associated. One 


1 So v. Zezschwitz, System d. christ-kirklichen Katechetik, Bd. ii. p. 121. 
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ean be taken and the other left. But there are strong reasons why, if 
there be no doctrinal objection, the Creed should be received in its fully 
developed form. One such reason is intimated by the Congregational 
Creed Commission in recommending to the churches the use of the Creed 
in the reception of members. It reminds those who are admitted that 
they “join with ancient saints (and) with the Church throughout the 
world.” The advantage of such a common Creed is inestimable. But 
the reason presses with full force against any mutilation of the Symbol. 

Is there then any doctrinal objection to the use of the two clauses in 
question? The statement of the descensus is purely objective. It simply 
recites an acknowledged fact, one repeatedly affirmed in the Scriptures. 
There is no explanation, no comment. It is dealt with precisely as are 
the other events enumerated. The meaning of this particular fact is not 
expressed any more than in the case of the crucifixion, death, and burial. 
It cannot indeed be understood to be a mere mode of affirming the reality 
of the death, for if this is not stated in the preceding words language is 
without meaning, and there is no room for tautology in such a Creed. 
But what the doctrinal import of the fact affirmed may be is left to study 
of the Scriptures, to experience and theology, to develop. The question 
then is, whether, in the effort to win a common formula of belief, the 
churches will omit a portion which expresses a plainly revealed fact 
belonging to the series of events which the Creed undertakes to recite. 
And it should be remembered that the responsibility of its omission, now 
that it has been inserted in its rightful place, is something different from 
the failure to affirm it in the first instance while the Creed was in process 
of formation. It is a more serious matter to reject a truth than to over- 
look it. In a word, the reason which led to its admission remains in full 
for its retention, — the reason of completeness. And to this is now added 
the argument from union with other Christians who use the Creed in its 
entirety. 

The other clause in question, the “ communion of saints,” is not neces- 
sarily associated with imperfect or erroneous conceptions which may have 
accompanied its origin. One thought, that of the unity of all believers, 
whether in heaven or on earth, has always commended its adoption. It 
condenses into one suggestive phrase the sentiment of Charles Wesley’s 
familiar hymn : — 

“ Let saints below in concert sing . 
With those to glory gone, 
For all the servants of our King 
In earth and heaven are one.” 


It echoes the cheering declaration of an Apostle: “ Whether we wake 
or sleep we live together with Him.” 

Nor are there any serious practical objections to the adoption of these 
additions. A superstitious reverence for good men, a new cultus of the 
saints, is not an imminent peril of our churches or of our times. The 
word “hell,” as we have noticed, is an unfortunate translation; and 
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“ Hades ” has still a foreign and unfamiliar sound. But this latter diffi- 
culty would soon disappear with use. 

We can see, therefore, no sufficient reason why either clause should be 
dropped. Still less can we see the wisdom of accepting one and drop- 
ping the other, of taking the latest of all the additions in origin and in 
its introduction most associated with superstition, and omitting an older 
one rooted in church tradition from the beginning. If we are to adopt a 
common formula in order to “join with ancient saints,” why should we 
drop from it a Biblical truth which they accepted and rejoiced in ? 


Taken in its shortest form and regarded merely in its historical signifi- 
eance and in its structure, the Creed is a production of rarest interest 
and worth. 

It has a great apologetic value. Springing up spontaneously in the 
Christianity which cherished the still fresh memories of living Apostles, 
it shows what was the substance of their preaching, what was the primi- 
tive and pure gospel of salvation whose sound went out into all the lands 
bordering upon the-Mediterranean, and beyond the bounds of the Em- 
pire. The Creed is not a compilation from the Scriptures. It probably 
antedates the Canon of the New Testament. Set aside the books col- 
lected and received by the church, and the church remains, and its voice, 
from all its members, is a response to a new divine revelation, a full un- 
wavering belief that God had made himself known to men as their All- 
ruling Father, as their Incarnate Lord, Redeemer, and Judge, as the 
Spirit who could create a holy society commissioned to proclaim authori- 
tatively the forgiveness of sin, and who could complete the recovery of 
men to God in the resurrection. The voice of the Empire in its high 
places of power had become a cry of despair. Society was dissolving. 
At Rome, and in all the great cities, less than a centuryggiter Jesus died 
and rose again, there were brotherhoods bound together and to each 
other by a common faith in Him; and the men composing these societies 
were able to say individually, and with perfect assurance: I believe in 
God, in the church, in divine forgiveness, in a complete redemption. 

This Symbol shows that a definite and sublime Creed is of the essence 
of Christianity. The antagonism to creeds is largely due to their abuse. 
It is often nothing more than a protest against overwrought dogmatic 
statements. It is sometimes, however, an outright hostility to church 
confessions. The grounds of opposition are various. Commonly it pro- 
ceeds upon either a philosophical or practical belief or creed that finite 
minds cannot agree in their apprehension of religious truths. Against 
all such theorizing we set up the historical fact that the first preaching 
of the gospel produced a common creed. We examine this creed and 
find that, as represented by the Old Roman Symbol, it is a personal re- 
sponse to that preaching, a reflection in human intelligence and convic- 
tion of a proclamation of religious truth, an Amen, as one has said, to a 
missionary sermon. Such a creed does not originate in controversy. It 
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is not designed to meet heresy. It is not a statement of mere dogma. 
It is an outgrowth of the missionary and catechetical work of the church. 
It springs from the very heart of Christianity. It is the natural expres- 
sion of a real faith in a real revelation. Opposition to creeds, if it 
assume the form of a universal principle, if it become a complete antag- 
onism, is opposition to Christianity as a divine revelation and a world- 
conquering power. 

But we have intimated that there may be a legitimate opposition to 
creeds. The Apostles’ Creed shows the true character of a Confession 
intended for baptismal, catechetical, or liturgical purposes. A Creed de- 
signed for either of these ends should grow out of, and be essential to, 
the church’s aggressive work, its training of children for full communion, 
its missionary activity. It should be a direct response to the revelation 
given in Christ. Such is the Apostles’ Creed. Its Christology is its 
kernel. Sonship implies Fatherhood. The Spirit proclaims, through the 
church, forgiveness and resurrection. These truths are presented con- 
cretely, in the form of personal revelation and historical fact. There is 
no philosophizing and no dogmatizing. Facts for the great body of con- 
verts, for the young, for the mass of men, for the world to which the 
gospel is to be preached and for whose salvation churches arise, are al- 
ways more than dogmas and more than philosophies. These facts are, 
in every age, no matter how cultivated or how scientific or philosophical it 
may be, the solid rock upon which the waves of criticism or skepticism 
break in vain. Well would it have been if the place of honor had al- 
ways been given in church administration to creeds built of materials 
such as enter into the Apostles’. 

We intend in these remarks no disparagement to later and ampler doc- 
trinal Confessions. As the church advances in knowledge these grow 
richer and fuller. They have their own uses and law of development. 
But they are not proper baptismal symbols, that is, creeds recited or as- 
sented to upon admission to the church. They are not adapted to ordi- 
nary catechetical use, meaning by this the training preparatory to admis- 
sion to the circle of communicants. The Eastern churches modified their 
early baptismal symbols with the advance of heresy. Against the Gnos- 
tic error of a double Christ they confessed “one” Lord Jesus. Against 
Arianism they acknowledged, in the baptismal service, the Son’s co-essen- 
tiality with the Father. If the path thus entered upon were consistently 
pursued, the baptismal confession would become something wholly differ- 
ent in character from the Apostolic Symbol. The West was tempted to 
follow in the same direction. In Spain the baptismal creed received the 
word Deus into its second article, —I believe in Christ, “ our God and 
Lord.” The Aquilejan Symbol affirmed the impassibility of God the 
Father. But the practical wisdom of the West rejected such a method. 
The Ecumenical creeds, designed to point out and condemn what were 
deemed dangerous errors, were accepted, and they controlled church 
teaching. But they were not made the baptismal confession. When this 
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was expanded it was on its own lines, by materials homogeneous with 
its original character and design. 

We can but note in passing the presence and peculiar position in this 
Creed of the clause concerning the church. It is most noticeable that 
into a creed so compact and brief this article is introduced. Nothing is 
said of Scripture or tradition, of bishops or presbyters, but simply, 
grandly, in the midst of the objective facts of the new dispensation, stands 
the confession: “I believe in the holy church.” In position the clause 
follows that concerning the Spirit and precedes that concerning forgive- 
ness. The relation is not accidental. It is fully explained and con- 
firmed in the early Christian literature. The Church is created by the 
Spirit to proclaim the evangel of forgiveness. It has the, power of the 
keys. 

The Trinitarian structure of the Creed is apparent at a glance. The 
Trinity is the revelation given in the gospel, — the name into which men 
are to be baptized, the sum and substance of the faith once for all de- 
livered to the saints. This is almost a truism, but it is a principle whose 
wide-reaching significance has not yet been learned. 

Look at it in its relation to Theology. The science of Dogmatics is 
beginning to throw off the incubus of a scholastic formalism, and vigor- 
ously to develop its principles as given in Christian consciousness. That 
consciousness is formed by divine revelation. It is a response to God 
disclosing himself, an Amen to his Word. The Church’s first and 
perpetuated Amen is a Credo whose substance is the Trinity. As the 
Apostolic Creed should give the law for the formation of creeds considered 
as a constitutive and directive part of the church’s missionary and 
catechetical activity, so should it point out the structural lines on which 
systematic divinity is to work. In the development of the Symbol the 
additions took their fitting places in connection with one or another of 
its three articles. Christian theology, however widely its domain may 
be extended, has here a model and law. Its doctrine of God as Triune is 
the principle and basis of the whole structure. 

The Creed added its confession of the divine omnipotence to its ac- 
knowledgment of God the Father. In the Scriptures Predestination is 
exhibited in the same relation. If theology had developed its doctrine 
of the Sovereignty of God in harmony with the key-note thus struck in 
the revelation by Christ of the Father, how much misapprehension, what 
angry strifes and persecutions might have been avoided ! 

The Creed, like the Bible, presents the final Judgment in the sequence 
of Christ’s great acts. If Theology had only caught the strain and been 
as wise ! 

The Creed makes the Church the organ of the Spirit, that it may 
proclaim to men forgiveness, recovery, consummation. How would the 
whole doctrine of the church, even to the remotest question of Polity, 
have been dignified and purified if it had been kept in this relation? The 
Theology of the Reformation has worked out its scholastic forms under 
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the antithesis of law and grace. The point of view was necessary, but it 
is not central. The true centre is given in the oldest, the simplest, the 
most objective of all the Creeds — a Creed which, as Dr. Salmon says, 
“may date from a time when the ministers of an Apostle baptized con- 
verts in Rome,” — the Symbolum Apostolicum. 


THE AMERICANS PAINTED BY THEMSELVES. 


THERE is an entertaining article in a recent number of the “Contem- 
porary Review,” with the title given above. It is written by Lady Verney, 
who has been reading American novels diligently, and from the impres- 
sions thus received has generalized concerning some of our national char- 
acteristics. She has limited her observation to some of the defects, with- 
out attempting to discover any of the excellences which are peculiar to us. 
Among these defects are extraordinary respect for class distinctions, the 
value set upon dress, the freedom of the younger women and the stu- 
pidity of the older women, the ill manners and precociousness of small 
children, the belief that little training is required before the greatest tasks 
are taken in hand, the use of shoppy phrases in society, and the absence 
of the home. These are serious charges, and if they are sustained by 
the facts it is high time to set about the work of reformation. It is good 
for us to look through the eyes of impartial observers, and to see our- 
selves as others see us. Such impressions as are received by intelligent 
foreigners —if we may be allowed for our present purpose to call the 
English foreigners — must be correct in some degree, and to learn what 
those impressions are should be a salutary lesson. 

It is annoying to well-behaved Americans to be judged by the conduct 
of some of their noisy countrymen who go abroad. We had supposed that, 
in England at least, it had come to be understood that the rude and loud 
tourists are not representatives, but that the great majority, even of trav- 
elers, are unobtrusive and well-mannered. Here, however, is a fresh 
indictment, made by an Englishwoman of rank, and given a place in the 
ablest and most widely-read of English periodicals. She has looked at 
us as we are represented in our own novels of various grades, and finds 
fresh evidence of crudeness and of folly. No excuse, then, is needed for 
considering some of the details of this new list of accusations. At an- 
other time we may ourselves generalize concerning some of the praise- 
worthy characteristics of Americans, but it will be enough now if we get 
at the truth of obnoxious charges and, so far as may be proper, defend 
ourselves against them. 

It is questionable whether American novels, even the best, furnish a 
trustworthy source of information concerning social manners and customs. 
While we are beginning to take pride in certain writers who are gaining 
a reputation abroad, and whose stories are distinctively American, we 
cannot depend on our novelists to give a faithful portraiture of our society. 
The average novel-writer seeks the unusual, strains after the extraordinary, 
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and scarcely thinks of describing every-day life. It is a high art to rec- 
ognize and delineate types of character. Even Howells and James have 
dealt quite as much with exceptions as with types. The English would 
not be willing to be judged by the novels of Dickens, whose stories are 
so largely about queer, grotesque persons. Thackeray holds not a plane 
but a concave mirror before society, intending to exaggerate and satirize 
defects. Trollope is about the only novelist widely read who reproduces 
social life as it actually moves on in England. We should judge from 
his writings that a good many vulgar people frequent London drawing- 
rooms, as we might infer from American novels that coarse, ill-bred per- 
sons are not absent from our fashionable circles. But, in either case, 
it is easy to see that they are only part of a great whole. The difficulty 
increases when contemporaneous rather than remote life is treated. Haw- 
thorne, the greatest writer of romance, stood far enough away from the 
Puritan and colonial period to get the perspective. He might not have 
done as well with the Salem and Boston of his own time. Besides, Lady 
Verney has depended on novels many of which are but little known, 
even in America. 

We begin where she begins with a fact which, when perceived by the 
English, seems always to excite their surprise. It is the reality of class 
distinctions. They are as real here as anywhere in the world. There is 
not a village in the land which has not its aristocracy, its best society. 
There will be consternation anywhere when a young man marrigs into a 
certain family. It will be said that he has married beneath him. Even 
among prosperous people fine lines of division run in and out, which are 
as impassable as they are subtle. There is a charmed circle within 
which wealth is not always a passport. But it is not surprising that such 
distinctions exist. Human nature is not homogeneous anywhere, in re- 
spect of refinement and social worth. Native gifts, culture, grace of 
manner, are felt even in a democracy. Hence persons and families en- 
titled to the first place hold it by common consent. But we make bold 
to affirm that the distinctions are more just here than elsewhere. There 
is not, of course, exact, but we believe there is approximate, justice. 
Position is not determined merely by birth. The honorable place is a 
heritage for children and grandchildren, provided they show themselves 
worthy. If they degenerate they must forfeit the social advantage. 
Although distinctions exist, the lines of division are constantly changing. 
That there should be some envy, some servility, some silly comment, as 
with the young man who spoke of the “ patrician crush,” is not surprising. 
Flunkeyism is inseparable from social inferiority in America as well as in 
England. 

The charge that dress has excessive regard among American women 
is made with too little qualification. Because some novelists give minute 
descriptions of the gowns their heroines wear, it does not follow that dress 
furnishes the staple of conversation, any more than it follows, because 
they give an inventory of the furniture of the room in which a company 
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gathers, that the conversation is about chairs and tables. Cultivated 
people in this country do not talk dress. It would be considered bad 
taste. It might be well, we venture to add, if English women paid more 
attention than they do to the style of their gowns. The most startling 
sentence in Lady Verney’s article is as follows: “An English girl must 
be picturesque in her attire, and her clothes must be becoming!” Since 
when, pray? Is a wide cape across the shoulders, exaggerating breadth 
there, and a pinched waist, and no deviation from such a combination, to 
be considered picturesque and becoming? How can dress be becoming 
when all the women, without exception, foilow the same fashion? Where 
is fashion more despotic than in England? When one strolling in Hyde 
Park sees six sisters who are dressed precisely alike, he cannot help 
thinking that if there is economy of the mother’s originality, there is 
needless sacrifice of the taste and individuality of the daughters. An 
acquaintance says that once, as he left a public assembly in London, it 
was a positive delight to notice on the street two well-dressed American 
girls. He felt as one does who has spent his summer on the monotonous 
prairies of Dakota, and on coming East sees hills and trees again. 

Is it true that our speech betrays us? This writer, like so many 
others, declares that we use words which jar greatly on the English ear, 
—words and phrases which no person of any social pretensions in her 
country would be guilty of using,—such as “genteel” and “ stylish.” 
“Stylish,” she says, is of the shop, shoppy, and belongs to the dialect of 
milliners’ apprentices and waiting-maids alone. We can only say that 
there are Americans and Americans. But this we dare assert, — that 
when these and some other words are taken on the lips of refined people, 
it is always by way of quotation, with a tinge of derision or of mirth. 
When a clever novelist puts such words into conversations it is because 
they are in character, because he is representing a shoppy person; and 
when an unskilled novelist uses them, it is because he is a shoppy writer. 
It is said, and we think with reason, that the English language is better 
spoken among the cultivated people of New England than in any part of 
the world. Evidently our fair critic has betrayed her nationality by read- 
ing in sober earnest some things meant in jest or satire. 

It is impossible to generalize about middle-aged and elderly women. 
Doubtless some mothers are ignorant and silly enough. But there is 
silliness at all ages. Female middle life has no monopoly. We have 
never seen Daisy Miller’s mother, — and we have never seen the Wander- 
ing Jew. If any one believes in either of them he is at liberty to do so. 
But in any case they are exceptions. Our matrons are not only leaders 
in society, but are highly efficient in the great moral and religious movo- 
ments of this country. 

The most serious charge is that we have no homes. So many charac- 
ters in novels are found in hotels and boarding-houses, that Lady Verney, 
like some others, has concluded that home-life is the exception. She 
seems to think also that the absence of certain kinds of furniture makes 
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it impossible to have a home. It is observed that there is no background 
of pictures and furniture collected by many generations, and which are 
always important in English stories. It must be replied that even in a 
city only a small fraction of the population is found in hotels, and that 
everywhere, for married people and children, boarding is considered 
nothing better than a dire necessity. It is granted that household decora- 
tion and furnishing have something to do with the difference between a 
home and a house. But taste is rapidly improving in this respect. Out of 
slender resources many an American wife makes an attractive home. If 
the comparison were made it might appear that there is more privacy and 
quietness in the home-life of this country than in that of England. Is 
not the typical English home, whether in country or city, always full of 
guests? Does not conventionality invade the family ? There could scarcely 
be a more interesting study than comparison of the home-life of different 
countries, — Germany, England, America. But to suppose that the thing 
itself is wanting here is to hit as far wide of the mark as possible. The 
increasing frequency of divorce may be thought to indicate indifference 
to the sacredness of home and family ; but, on the other hand, the alarm 
which is beginning to be felt in view of the facts shows how highly the 
home is valued. In any country it is, of course, true that absorption in 
fashionable life is fatal to the interests of the home. 

At length we ccme to a charge which has scme support. It is that 
there has often been only a scanty preparation for the serious occupa- 
tions of life. There has been too much incompetence and lack of 
thoroughness. We have had too many ill-educated teachers, writers, 
artists, and even half-trained artisans and mechanics. We must plead 
guilty here to a long catalogue of sins. It has sometimes been the case, 
as our critic says, that one leaves the law to became an architect, or failing 
as a painter tries his hand at civil engineeing. The time has been when 
after three or four months’ study at drawing casts a young lady is sup- 
posed to have mastered such a small affair as art. The reasons for such 
a state of things, so far as it has existed, are obvious. In a new coun- 
try so much is waiting to be done that the period of preparation is cut 
short. Neither are occupations as minutely subdivided. The tendency 
was exaggerated by our civil war, which disturbed values, invited specula- 
tion, and made it difficult to settle down again to the slow methods of legit- 
imate effort. But all this is changing. The latest and present phase is 
reaction. Better preparation for the difficult and delicate work of society 
is insisted on. Once anybody could be the schoolmaster. Now none 
but trained teachers can find employment. Educaticnal methods are 
vigorously overhauled. Study abroad is becoming essential to those 
who would teach in colleges and professional schools. Dabblers in art 
do not dispose of their wares. Public singers, to be successful, must 
devote years to musical culture. An unskilled competitor, even in needle- 
work or ornamental decoration, finds that such things are now done almost 
perfectly, so that there is no sale for ordinary work, and sharp rivalry 
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with little profit for the very best. The crude, unskilled period is being 
left behind. The principal exception is the art of government. But few 
of the army of legislators have had any training for public life. There 
are many reasons, however, for expecting gradual improvement even in 
politics. 

The comments we have made on this article suggest that it is not easy 
to generalize about any large aggregate of people. So enormous a bulk 
as a great nation is made up of all kinds. But refinement, culture, good 
breeding, are pretty much the same all the world over. The outward 
signs are perhaps not as infallible here as in older countries. English 
society is stratified, American conglomerate. Lines of social division 
are not drawn as distinctly as in a country where there is a titled aristoc- 
racy. The lines of cleavage are as real here, but not as sharply marked. 
Although there is immaturity on the one hand and artificiality on the 
other, there is, notwithstanding, a society here, — if not proportionally 
as large, yet as influential as the best society in the mother country. It 
is not provincial in dialect or manners, but has the marks of cosmopoli- 
tanism. The newness of the country has its effect on the people. But 
the nation is not new. It is an old nation in anew country. It has its 
rich inheritance of influences which shape character into refinement, cul- 
tivation, and thoroughness, 

At another time from another text we may inquire what some of those 
excellent standards and characteristics are which may be called national, 
and will also inquire if it is true that there is an “almost entire absence 
of an ideal of any kind, in men and women alike, of any poetic feeling 
of character, and of the charm and grace, which being to the manner 
born gives to society in Europe.” 


THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS —CRITICISM AND COMMENT. 


Tue article on the Christian consciousness in the October number of 
the Review has elicited some criticism, both friendly and unfriendly, and 
has called out several interesting questions in private correspondence. 
Some of these inquiries and criticisms turn on the use of the term con- 
sciousness in the collective sense, some on the indefiniteness both of the 
signification and application of the phrase, and some on the alleged un- 
trustworthiness of the Christian consciousness as a test of truth. I 
think it proper, therefore, to add a few observations suggested by these 
subsequent discussions and inquiries. 

My object in writing on the subject was quite as much to explain a 
phrase coming into frequent use as to vindicate it. The attempt was 
made to show, not what the phrase ought to mean, but what it has come 
to mean, and then, admitting some inexactness in the accommodated ap- 
plication, to show the function of that for which the phrase actually does 
stand. I admit, however, that my examination of the subject with a 
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view to writing led me to attach a higher value to the term itself than I 
had previously put upon it. If any one can coin a better phrase and get 
it into circulation he will be applauded. Meantime usage is usage, and 
fixes the meaning of terms more firmiy than etymology or technical signif- 
ications. The “ consciousness ” which grows out of experience has a mean- 
ing which is not reproduced by “ consensus” or “testimony.” It suggests 
experience, immediateness, and certainty, even when used in its collec- 
tive sense ; and for these no other term yet proposed is an equivalent. 

The chief thing to be noted in the entire discussion is that the author- 
ity of truth is not external; that religious truth, except as it gains power 
in life, is not really known. Truth is indeed truth whatever may be 
thought of it, —let God be true but every man a liar, — but the authority 
of truth is only potential until it is recognized and realized in experience. 
As beauty is known only by the esthetic sense, as music is appreciated 
only by the harmonic sense, so the truth of Christ is known only by the 
spiritual sense, — only by Christian experience which is immediately con- 
scious of its object. This indeed is agreed to in principle on all sides. 
One of the most ‘convincing replies to Matthew Arnold’s demand that 
religion shall be based on experience, not on metaphysics, is that of Prin- 
cipal Tulloch, in a volume recently published. He argues that the truths 
which Mr. Arnold rejects as forming no part of religion, because specula- 
tive and metaphysical, such as the Personality of God, and the Divinity of 
Christ, are believed in consequence of a profound and agreeing experience, 
— the experience of Christian believers in all ages. 

As the contention is chiefly concerning the use of the phrase in any 
general or collective sense as applied to the community of believers, my 
comment will be directed mainly to such usage. 

It is objected, first, that the Christian consciousness has no significance 
except as existing in individuals; that there is no general, collective, cor- 
porate consciousness ; that whatever may be said of the consciousness of a 
community proves on analysis to be only of the individuals making up the 
community, This is true in the sense that every group or community 
is composed of individuals, — that whatever is true of society, of the 
church, of the state, is true only because individuals constitute it. No 
more telling satire on Positivism has been made recently than Herbert 
Spencer’s derision of the Religion of Humanity as it is portrayed by Mr. 
Harrison and others. He finds that the Humanity which they per- 
sonify is nothing more than so many plain, every-day individuals. He 
derides the notion that it is an entity with a personality of its own. But it 
is always true that every living whole is greater than the sum of its parts. 
Society after all is more than the individuals composing it. The state, the 
church, are not mere numerical aggregates, — nothing more than the sum . 
total of individuals. They have traditions, characteristics, a tone, a spirit, 
which are peculiar to the organism. Water is more than oxygen and hy- 
drogen, — it is their union. Not only is there no difficulty in thinking of 
social wholes as personified, but it is almost impossible to think of them 
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otherwise. When we think of the Christian consciousness in the collec 
tive sense we are thinking of the many-sidedness of experience. The ex- 
perience of any individual is limited. The experience of many, reflect- 
ing on this side and that the reality of truth, gives the comprehensive 
Christian consciousness. The distinctiveness of this kind of knowledge lies 
in its ground. It is not speculative, but experimental. Experience gives 
knowledge which is swi generis. The Christian society is a great body 
which has reached its profoundest convictions of truth by means of ex- 
perience. Each knows that the others have come to their knowledge as 
he has, and have the same reasons as he for saying, I know whom I have 
believed. The agreeing conviction or knowledge is naturally and in- 
telligibly spoken of in the very terms which characterize the same result 
in any individual. Might we not properly speak of a group or nation as 
having the poetic or artistic consciousness? The Greeks, we might say, 
had the poetic consciousness, — by which we should mean, not the Greeks 
as so many individuals, but the Greek’ mind thought of as one. So we 
speak of the Christian consciousness, not meaning merely the conscious- 
ness of Christians in their separateness, but a characteristic of the Chris- 
tian mind and spirit, the peculiar mode of knowing God which we call 
Christian, and which is experience rather than metaphysics. The start- 
ing-point is indeed the individual. It was noted, early in the article, that 
the secondary rests back on the primary signification. But the derived 
or secondary meaning is legitimate, and also extremely convenient, even 
if not indispensable. 

But, granting this, it is said that what we are conscious of, after all, is 
of going to the Bible, the objective source of truth. We are not con- 
scious of the Christian atmosphere of this age, although it affects us, but 
of the objects which are now more clearly seen. Therefore, although it 
is unquestionable that our understanding of truth as taught in the Bible is 
affected by that which this age brings to the Bible, since one cannot cut 
himself off from his generation, our attention need not be divided by 
thinking of ourselves and of the Christian consciousness of the age. If 
our eyes have become clearer-sighted and keener-sighted and the very air 
is more transparent, we are only the more absorbed in gazing on the glo- 
rious objects before us, while we have less occasion to think of our own 
improved eyesight and of the clearer air. A friend says that Mr. 
Thompson, the artist, is a delightful companion for a drive, because he 
points out so many beauties of hill-side and forest which another would 
not notice; but apparently he is aware only of the landscape, and is not 
thinking at all of his own appreciative and esthetic sense. As with 
health, so with piety, — the best condition is unconsciousness rather than 
consciousness. The great minds and the great ages do not think of 
themselves, but of the masterful truths by which thought and life are 
swayed. But so much cannot be admitted. Is not one conscious of the 
clearness and exhilaration of the mountain-top? Has the artist done 
nothing but to gaze on the landscape? He has studied art under mas- 
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ters. He knows the canons of criticism. He adopts certain standards 
and applies them. No one is more conscious of what the intelligent ob- 
server brings and of what modern art brings to the appreciation of natu- 
ral objects. Is not the Christian conscious of changes in himself which 
make the Bible a new book and the world a new world? When in 
Christ Jesus one becomes a new creature, is he not aware of it? When 
the Spirit of God reveals what eye had not seen nor ear heard nor reason 
perceived, is the subject unconscious of the mighty change in himself? 
Is not the intelligent Christian aware that he brings to his Bible the heri- 
tage of sanctified thought and feeling, and better conceptions of God in 
Christ than some earlier generations had, or than worldly men have, and 
all because he lives in this rather than another Christian age? One may 
actually choose whether he will interpret the Bible by traditional, artifi- 
cial, and dogmatic tests, or by spiritual tests. One may consciously re- 
sist the more Christian conceptions of God and of redemption which are 
taking possession of devout minds. and for the sake of certain conclusions 
which he thinks are endangered may refuse to come into the clearer 
light. In more senses than one we are responsible for the mental and 
spiritual conditions under which we read cur Bibles, and for sympathy or 
lack of sympathy with the most enlightened and spiritual sentiment of 
our time. But there is no such thing as responsibility which is uncon- 
scious. Paul, at least, was aware of his own Christian consciousness and 
of the common Christian consciousness in the understanding of the gos- 
pel. When he said that spiritual things are spiritually discerned he ree- 
ognized the discernment as well as the objects. How significant also his 
use of the plural: ‘Unto us God hath revealed through the Spirit.” 
“ But we received, not the spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of 
God.” The letter which was sent out by the apostolic council recognized 
the common Christian consciousness : ‘‘ It seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
and to ws.” 

The most pertinent inquiry concerning the Christian consciousness is 
of quite another sort, and pertains to its trustworthiness as a test or judge 
of truth. It is said, and with reason, that every generation has its pecul- 
iar bias, and that the present generation is no exception. One age is 
mystical, another rationalistic, another mechanical. It would have been 
unsafe to trust absolutely the Christian consciousness of certain periods. 
We can easily see that in some important respects it was at fault. Is 
not this a critical, questioning age, rather than an age of deep and serene 
spiritual life? The force of this consideration must be admitted. It 
marks a limitation of the Christian opinion and sentiment of this period. 
It may be claimed, however, that this generation of Christians is more 
disposed than some others have been to unite itself with the past, and 
thus to correct its own bias. The growth of doctrines through the cen- 
turies is recognized. The debt we owe the past is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. Doctrinal no longer divorces itself from historical theology. 
Certain ideas also of the most spiritual character have emerged as the 
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secure and sacred possession of our time,—ideas which have been 
wrought out in the heat of conflict and in face of the tremendous prob- 
lems of thought and life which have been forced upon the modern 
church. We also are more disposed to recognize our defects than some 
of our ancestors were to recognize theirs. We feel that individualism is 
exalted above the organic life of Christian society, that the critical and 
ratiocinative tendency has become too strong. This age is painfully 
aware that it waits for more light in some directions. It knows where to 
distrust itself. It makes some allowance for its own bias. So far, then, 
as the Christian sentiment of our day is clear and positive it is worthy of 
large trust. 

Still further, it is said that there are differing opinions and experiences 
in the same age. The consciousness of some Christians denies what the 
consciousness of other Christians affirms. One correspondent reminds 
me that there is a large sect, professedly Christian, — the Universalists, 
—who cannot make their Christian consciousness harmonize with the 
doctrine of the everlasting punishment of any sinners, and asks if, be- 
cause their Christian consciousness does not recognize that doctrine as 
taught in the Bible, their rejection of it is justifiable. The consciousness 
of some Christians assures them that they are in a state of sinless perfec- 
tion. Now where shall we go when we wish to consult the Christian 
consciousnesss which has authority? Where is headquarters? Is it not 
better to recognize the Bible once and for all as the only authority rather 
than to inquire of a consciousness which is subject to imperfections ? 
These are questions more easily asked than answered. If one must have 
an external authority which settles all disputed points and clears up all 
mysteries off-hand he had better not disturb himself about the Christian 
consciousness. But he will not find the Bible itself that kind of an au- 
thority. From beginning to end it demands spiritual conditions, even 
for its comprehension, to say nothing of its application. Moreover, the 
Christian consciousness has never presumed to supersede the Bible or to 
have equal authority. It only claims, whether in the individual or the 
community, to aid in the understanding of the truth, and to be indispen- 
sable to the interpretation of that truth which in its entire contents is 
spiritual. The Romish Church is not wrong in principle when it assumes 
that there must be an authoritative interpretation of the Word. Her mis- 
take is in the application, — in giving over to some outward organization 
the power of interpretation. But the spiritual church is the only true 
interpreter of God’s Word. It is not enough for the understanding of 
the Bible that the learner comes to it with a lexicon in one hand and a 
grammar in the other. It is not an external authority which one knows 
perfectly when he gets at the exact meaning of the words and the struc- 
ture of the sentences. ‘The words that I speak unto you,” said Christ, 
“they are spirit and they are life.” What the Spirit of God makes real 
to the believer and to the church is the complete and final interpretation 
of the truth. We are carried back ultimately, then, to the estimate 
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which is put upon the Bible. If it is a book of statutes with external 
sanctions, the experience of men has little or nothing to do with its inter- 
pretation and verification. If it is a revelation of the living God to liv- 
ing men, it can be truly known only by experience. 

Besides all this, in spite of imperfections and crudities, it is not so 
very difficult to recognize the healthy and the preponderant sentiment 
of the Christian community. It is not localized, to be sure. We cannot 
say, Lo here, or Lo there ; for, as of old, the kingdom of heaven is among 
you; but it can be known. Do we not know what public sentiment is 
on various subjects, although there is not perfect unanimity of opinion ? 
Can we not distinguish between progressive and retrogressive tendencies 
in society, politics, reforms, although on the surface there is a jumble of 
conflicting interests? Are there no literary standards, and is there no 
recognition of culture because many people read trashy novels? Are not 
good manners recognized and made the passport to good society, although 
many excellent people have bad manners? And can a detailed descrip- 
tion be given of the refinement of good breeding? It is not by a ma- 
jority, not by a consensus, that such tendencies and characteristics are 
known; but they are none the less manifest and potent. 

To be definite: what shall be said, for example, about the conscious- 
ness of Universalists? What but this, that the Christian church, as a 
whole, recognizes the immutable character of ethical distinctions and the 
tremendous possibilities of human freedom? The Christian consciousness 
which is truest is certain that nobody will be saved by the exercise of 
sheer almightiness. It is also to be said that so far as Universalists have 
been sincere and reverent they have sensibly modified those material and 
arbitrary notions of the deserts of incorrigible sin which were accepted 
in former ages. What of those who are conscious of sinless perfection? 
Why, on the one hand, that none except themselves have any difficulty 
in seeing how shallow their consciousness of sin and of God is; that it is 
not consciousness, but fancy or delusion; and on the other hand, that so 
far as they have been honest they have done something to remind the 
church at large that a higher degree of sanctification than has been ex- 
pected may be looked for even on earth. 

Perhaps the place of the Christian consciousness may be made the 
more intelligible by noticing that it does certain negative work, which 
has no little value. It resists the entrance of certain unchristian theo- 
ries. It stands against opinions which give unworthy views of God. It 
rejects notions which are untrue to the great facts of redemption through 
Christ. It will not tolerate mechanical, mercantile, quantitative theories 
of atonement, nor permit limitations of the grace of God which are artifi- 
cial. It stands guard against whatever is foreign to God’s Word and 
God’s grace. 

In a recent publication the writer says that one who exalts his ethico- 
religious consciousness above the authority of the Bible is like a sea-cap- 
tain who takes his bearings from the light at his own mast-head rather 
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than from the stars. This is a good comparison if one consults his own 
inwardness without any regard to the objective revelation which God has 
made. A better analogy for the true function of the Christian conscious- 
ness is the compass, which is carried along by the ship, but which is a 
true index of the great magnetic currents of the globe — which shows the 
course of the ship, and so interprets the apparent positions of the heavenly 
bodies. Allowance must be made for disturbances of the compass. To 
go west the steering by the compass must sometimes be west-northwest ; 
but after all the compass is depended on. And it is in a box on board 
ship. It is not the same thing as the fixed stars. 

Too much is claimed for this factor of knowledge when it is exalted 
above the Bible or is separated from the Bible. But, because its func- 
tion has been exaggerated in some quarters, it does not follow that it has 
no function at all. On the contrary, its importance to progress in knowl- 
edge of the truth is only now beginning to be sufficiently recognized. 

G. H. 





PHILOSOPHICAL CRITICISM. 





MAN A CREATIVE FIRST CAUSE! 


Tue thesis of Mr. Hazard, on first announcement, is startling and par- 
adoxical. We are accustomed to regard creative power as exclusively an 
attribute of Deity. He alone can call into being that which was not. 
Man’s power is limited to effecting changes in what already exists. Ac- 
tual creation,-or the production of something out of nothing, is so diiicult 
of conception that some philosophers are led to question its possibility, 
and to limit the work of God to the construction of the universe from pre- 
existing materials. Sir William Hamilton takes this ground. He says 
matter must either be coeternal with God, or God must have produced it 
from his own substance. We cannot, he adds, suppose the sum of being 
ever to have been greater or less than it is now. Addition to it or sub- 
traction from it is alike unthinkable. All the being now in existence 
must have always existed, either actually or potentially. It is evident, 
then, that man cannot be regarded by Mr. Hazard as in this primary and 
absolute sense a creative first cause. 

But if we confine the idea of creation to mere changes of form, such 
as we see in progress everywhere around us, and, as we learn from the in- 
vestigations of science, have been going forward from the remotest epochs 
of the past, man could with scarcely more propriety be styled a creative 
first cause. There are forces intimately connected with matter, upon 
whose varied activity the modifications which it undergoes immediately 
depend. These forces, although convertible into one another, are believed 
to be as indestructible as the matter in which they appear. Man can 
neither add anything to them nor take anything from them. The crea- 


1 Man a Creative First Cause. Two Discourses delivered at Concord, Mass., 
July, 1882, by Rowland G. Hazard, LL. D., author of “ Language and other Pa- 
pers,” etc., etc. Second edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1884. 
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tion of any of these forces is as impossible to him as the creation of 
matter. In fact, matter is known to us only as the seat and the vehicle 
of these forces. All its changes from rest to motion and from motion to 
rest —all its myriad transformations — are due to these forces. 

If, then, we restrict the idea of creation to the mere transformations of 
matter, man can have but little part in it. The most he can do is to sup- 
ply the conditions for bringing the required forces in action. He may 
hoist the gate of the water-mill, or open the valve of the steam-engine, or 
apply the match to the cannon. It is the forces thus liberated by him 
that do the work. 

But our author is an idealist. He does not allow the existence of mat- 
ter as a separate and distinct entity, or the reality of the forces which 
make their appearance in connection with it. All the phenomena usually 
ascribed to it he refers to the immediate exertion of the Divine will. Ideas 
existing in the mind of God are made by Him real and palpable to all 
finite intelligences. Creation is thus a perpetual work — the ceaseless 
impressing of the Divine thought upon the consciousness of percipient 
beings. Surely the slight control which man has acquired over nature 
through the study of her laws bears no resemblance to this ! 

But Mr. Hazard .is not yet content. He rises to a still bolder and 
more startling proposition. It is not enough that man is a creative first 
cause. In the sphere of his own moral nature, he is a supreme, creative 
first cause. His will, in which the creative power resides, is his own. 
No extrinsic force can reach it. He is self-moved and self-governed. 
He always acts or refrains from action in accordance with his own 
choices. He is free in willing, as God is free; free as it is possible for 
any agent to be. Under the guidance of the esthetic and moral ‘sense, 
he may create within himself a world more perfect than the world made 
known to him through the senses. In this creation, like God in his cre- 
ation, he is supreme. He is subject to no limitations, as in the material 
world, either from his own nature or from forces without himself. By 
the habitual contemplation of this inner and more perfect world, and by 
constant effort to bring his life into harmony with it, he may build for 
himself a pure, virtuous and noble character. Whatever other advan- 
tages the metaphysics may offer, this is their chief use and highest end. 

The propozitions which we have briefly indicated are treated by Mr. 
Hazard as not doubtful or problematical. They are made to rest upon 
premises which, certain definitions being accepted, we are compelled to 
admit. In surveying the ground of these premises and in tracing the 
logical sequences from them, he shows a breacth and acuteness of vision 
not surpassed in any of his previous writings. He treats the subtle ques- 
tions connected with the will and the almost equally perplexing difficul- 
ties involved in the doctrine of causation, with a keenness of analysis and 
a delicacy of discrimination which might have saved Edwards and Mill, 
two of the ablest thinkers of their times, from serious error. Although 
past fourscore years of age, his intellectual eye is not dimmed or his 
mental force abated. The language, too, is as admirable as the thought. 
It possesses in an eminent degree the two chief requisites of a philosoph- 
ical style, clearness and precision. If he is not understood, the fault is 
not his, but in the reader. 

Curiously enough, we chanced to be reading a theologico-philosophical 
work of Mr. Mulford, — “The Republic of God,” — when by the kind- 
ness of Mr. Hazard, this little volume was put into our hands. On lay- 
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ing aside the former and opening the latter, we were strongly impressed 
with the difference between the two books. In one we found propositions 
freely enunciated, appealing for support to principles assumed to be ax- 
iomatic, but to few of which the mind yielded an unqualitied assent; in 
the other, premises carefully laid down and conclusions logically derived 
from them. It was like passing out from a region of mists and shadows 
into a land of unclouded day. Having placed upon a sure foundation 
his ethical doctrines, Mr. Hazard, in applying them, does not fear to 
draw upon the resources of an exuberant imagination. In this part of 
the work occur passages of singular grace and beauty. 

The propositions maintained by Mr. Hazard are four. 1. Man is a 
cause. 2. Man is a first cause. 3. Man is a creative first cause. 4. 
Man, in the sphere of his moral nature, is a supreme, creative first cause. 

The first of these propositions would seem to require no proof. We 
are conscious of putting forth effort, and we observe the change produced 
by that effort. We infer by the most extensive and satisfactory of all 
inductions, thet other men put forth effort, and we see it in like manner 
followed by change. This effort is, in thestruest sense, the cause of the 
change. It is not the occasion of the change merely, it is not simply one 
of the conditions of the change, it is the true cause —the causa vera — 
of the change. [I lift, for instance, a ten-pound weight, and hold it 
poised in my hand. In doing this, I put forth an effort of exactly ten 
pounds, and by that effort exactly balance the downward tendency of the 
ten-pound weight. The effort is neither more nor less than the down- 
ward tendency of the weight. It is wholly expended in resisting that 
downward tendency. The effort, therefore, is the true, efficient cause of 
the suspension of the ten-pound weight, and is exactly measured by the 
tendency of that weight downwards. 

Again, the laborer takes a sack of grain and transports it a mile. In 
this case the effort is greater than the resistance of the sack to transpor- 
tation. Besides bearing the sack, the laborer must carry himself, a 
weight, it may be, greater than that of the sack: The effort of the la- 
borer is the true, efficient cause of the transportation of the sack, but is 
not measured by its resistance to transportation. Only a part of the 
effort is expended in carrying the sack; another part is expended in 
supporting the weight while carrying it, and in carrying himself. Still 
the laborer is the efficient cause of the transportation of the sack. 

Again, the engineer opens a valve and lets steam on the piston of 
the locomotive, and quickly the train of cars attached to it are in rapid 
motion. In this case, is the engineer the cause of this movement? Does 
the force required for the continued motion of the train originate with 
him? He has simply opened a valve. He has put forth an effort equiv- 
alent to the resistance of the valve to being opened. He is the true and 
efficient cause of the opening of the valve. That is all. Other causes 
of great energy have come into action by which the train is hurled along 
the track. Over these causes he has no control. He can neither add to 
nor take from their energy. When the proper conditions are supplied, 
their action is instantaneous and inevitable. 

A few years ago, an effort was made to widen and deepen the passage 
in the East River known as Huri Gate. The engineer to whom the 
work was committed conceived the idea of perforating the bottom and 
sides of the channel with drilled holes sufficiently large and deep to re- 
ceive heavy charges of dynamite, and then of firing these at the same 
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instant by means of electricity. Having made all his preparations for 
carrying out this idea, he gave public notice of the day and hour and 
minute when the terrific explosion might be expected. In the presence 
of a great multitude of spectators, his little daughter, away from all dan- 
ger, touched a spring that closed the galvanic circle, and instantly huge 
masses of rock were torn from their base and thrown upwards, as if by 
the shock of an earthquake. What was the cause of this majestic phe- 
nomenon? Was it the touch of the child? Was that touch the equiva- 
lent of the mighty forces brought into action? Of course not. The 
child’s touch was the equivalent of the slight resistance of the spring that 
closed the circle. It was the true and efficient cause of the closing of 
the circle, — only of that. For the gigantic forces evolved in the explo- 
sion we must look to the energies indissolubly connected with matter. 

But let us return to the instance of causative power first suggested. 
Take the effort of which I am conscious in supporting in my hand a ten- 
pound weight. Bodily effort, as ordinarily understood, takes in, besides 
the volition, the swell and play of muscles of which we are at the same 
time conscious through what has been named the muscular sense. Effort 
is not synonymous with volition, as Mr. Hazard seems to suppose. It is 
volition and something more. It is the embodiment of volition in action. 
The question then becomes, is the volition by which the effort is made 
the equivalent of the weight supported? Suppose the arm to be par- 
alyzed. I may will as vigorously as before, but the arm is not raised, the 
weight is not supported. I am incapable of effort with the arm. Some- 
thing more than volition is required to effect any outward change. The 
will must have a prepared instrument. Without such an instrument it 
ean do nothing; it is powerless. In ordinary effort who can tell how 
much of the work done is due to the volition and how much to the forces 
liberated in and applied by the instrument? We must be careful not to 
mistake the child’s touch for the cause of the explosion. The touch of 
the will in ordinary effort may bear as slight a ratio to the work accom- 
plished. Still, the will is a force, and man has causative power —is a 
true cause, however insignificant a one when compared with the mighty 
energies which pervade his own frame and extend through all nature. 
It is these material forces without him and within him that man calls to 
his aid when anything is to be done, and it is through their agency that 
the work is accomplished. 

According to the received teachings of science, these forces are all re- 
solvable into two kinds of energy, — kinetic energy, or the energy of 
moving bodies, mechanical force ; and the energy of position, or chemical 
force, manifesting itself in forms of attraction and repulsion. These two 
kinds of energy are convertible into one another. In the never-ceasing 
phenomena transpiring around us they are undergoing such conversion, 
their sum always remaining the same. The principal agents by which 
this conversion is effected are the leaves of plants and the lungs of ani- 
mals. The great office of the vegetable kingdom is to change kinetic 
energy, as it pours from the sun, into the energy of position; which lat- 
ter is in turn changed back again into specific forms of kinetic energy by 
the animal kingdom. Each of the two kingdoms thus supply food and 
the possibility of life to the other. Besides the respiration of animals, 
there are processes of decay everywhere going forward, which also yield 
food for plants. The sun is the primary cause of all the transformations 
which are taking place on the surface of our planet. According as he 
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shines or withholds his beams, he spreads over it a sheet of perennial 
verdure, or leaves it to ice and barrenness. In the sun is stored a sup- 
ply of force which the geologic ages have failed to exhaust. Should it 
ever be expended by diffusion through space, all change upon the earth 
would cease. It might still turn daily upon its axis and trace its annual 
course along the same orbit, but not as now, clothed with beauty and 
the home of innumerable forms of life, but shrouded in darkness and 
locked in frost, the abode of eternal silence and death. 

Mr. Hazard, it is hardly necessary to say, does not accept this view of 
nature. He does not allow to matter any causal power. He doubts the 
persistence of the first kind of energy —the energy of moving bodies. 
His words are, “ If the tendency of matter is to stop, then it can have in 
itself no power or force whatever ;” and again, “I confess myself unable 
to find any solution of this radical question; but until it is settled, I do 
not see how matter, though in motion, can properly be regarded as a 
force.” 

He thus calls in question the postulate by which, in connection with the 
law of gravitation, Sir Isaac Newton explains the orbital motions of the 
planets, and upon which La Place built his “ Mécanique Céleste.” The 
second kind of energy of which philosophers tell us — the energy of po- 
sition — he wholly ignores. 

For all the forces that appear in matter he substitutes the energy of 
the supreme will. According to him, the explosion in Hurl Gate was 
the simple thought of God, timed by the imagined touch of the child, 
made palpable to the mind of each one of the multitude who supposed 
they were looking on and witnessing an unusual display of force. 

“ We know nothing of matter,” he affirms, “except by the sensations 
which we impute to its agency, and these sensations are as fully accounted 
for by the hypothesis that they are the thought, the imagery, of the mind 
of God, directly imparted or made palpable to our finite minds, as by that 
of a distinct external substance in which He has embodied this thought 
and imagery.” On this hypothesis, the action of the will, of whatever 
nature it may be, is transferred from the forces of matter to the mind of 
God. God, instead of these forces, does the work. A man travels, as 
he imagines, and visits different cities. God, in attendance, manifests to 
him, makes real to his consciousness, whatever he imagines that he sees, 
by awakening in him the proper sensations. God is doing this for every 
human being when, by change of place, he takes in new objects of sight. 
Nay, He is doing the same for all living things which have feeling and 
will, in all their infinite variety of movement. At the bidding of a million 
of human wills, God devised and daily makes palpable to the multitudes 
who pass over it, the marvelous structure, which, spanning the East 
River, joins the city of Brooklyn to the city of New York. In the same 
way He reared the elevated railways of the latter city, and every day re- 
news the vision, with cars whirling along the iron tracks, to half its 
population. The young lions roar and seek their prey from God. He 
satisfieth them by awakening the sensation of a repast upon human flesh 
or the flesh of some animal. The ravens cry unto God, and He feed- 
eth them in like manner with sensations. The wants of the little ant, so 
active and industrious, are provided for in a similar way. The oyster, 
which is regarded by the author as “a creative first cause,” and justly so 
on his definition of creation, on raising its movable valve to take in 
food, is obliged to be content with its imagined taste. 
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Idealism does not increase the causative power of the will. According 
to this theory, the imagination of the desired change is awakened in the 
mind by the direct act of God. According to the theory ordinarily re- 
ceived, the change itself is produced by the forces inseparably connected 
with matter. On neither theory is anything or can anything be done by 
the unaided will. On both theories, however great a deduction it may be 
necessary to make from the apparent efficiency of the will, it has a certain 
part in the production of changes in the outward world. This is true in 
the case of idealism, if we suppose that the human will acts causatively 
upon the Divine will ; that it is not merely an antecedent to the volition 
of God, but is the true and efficient. cause of that volition. Mr. Hazard 
virtually says this, and it is necessarily implied in his teaching. For if 
the human volition were a mere condition of the change produced by 
God, and had no agency in the production of that change, it could not 
then be regarded as the “causa causans,” the original and efficient cause 
of the change. With this understanding, therefore, whether we adopt 
idealism or realism, man is a cause in the truest and strictest sense of the 
word. 

2. Man is a first cause. By this is meant, not that he is first in point 
of time, but that he isan original and self-acting cause, in contradistinc- 
tion from a cause that is acted upon, and simply transmits that action. 
The question really is whether man is a free agent, or whether his actions 
are controlled by a power without himself, as absolute as that which gov- 
erns the course of physical events. Or, in other words, whether the 
mind is free in willing, or whether its volitions are determined by some- 
thing beyond and outside of itself. 

To this question there can be but one answer. The mind is free in 
willing. Its volitions are determined by itself. They are its own unre- 
strained, uncontrolled acts. This is the highest and most perfect freedom 
which we are able to conceive. 

President Edwards, from the controversial character of his work on 
the will, was led to consider another and different question, ‘Is the will 
free?” This was supposed by his opponents to be essential to human 
accountability. He therefore argues this question, and maintains that the 
will is not free or self-determined im its action; that a man’s volitions are 
controlled by the man himself; that they depend upon his character, and 
are consequently determined by that. The will, therefore, is not free. 

Such is the argument of President Edwards. It is, as it was intended 
to be, a reductio ad absurdum. It contemplates a freedom which is im- 
possible —a freedom of the will —the will acting independently of all 
motives, volition without choice or preference or end. It is of the very 
nature of will to act from motives and towards ends. It is this which 
distinguishes the action of intelligent, voluntary agents from that of in- 
sensate matter. ‘ A constrained or coerced willing,’ Mr. Hazard very 
justly and acutely remarks, “a willing that is not free is not even con- 
ceivable. The idea is so incongruous that any attempt to express it re- 
sults in the solecism of our willing when we are not willing.” But when 
the proper question is put, Is man a free agent ? and not, Is his will free ? 
we are compelled to answer in the affirmative. His volitions are deter- 
= by himself, and this is the most perfect freedom that any being can 

ave. 

President Edwards lays too much stress upon what he calls the strong- 
est motive. He seems to forget that into every motive there enter two 
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factors, — the object to be obtained, and the desire on the part of the in- 
dividual to obtain it; and that the latter is the determining factor. To 
say that a man is always governed by the strongest motive, is simply to 
say that a man always adopts the course of action to which he is most 
strongly inclined, or which, all things considered, he chooses and prefers 
to any alternate course of action. And this again is the same as saying 
that a man free from external restraint will, within the limits of his 
power, act just as at the time he chooses to act, — which is the highest 
and most perfect freedom that we can suppose any person to possess, the 
highest and most perfect freedom conceivable. 

The principle of causality, one of the clearest intuitions of the human 
intelligence, precludes the supposition of a larger liberty of action. It 
connects conduct with character by an indissoluble tie. Even if we could 
suppress this intuition so far as it relates to volitions, and set them wholly 
free from dependence upon the agent, instead of enlarging his freedom 
we should destroy it altogether. Every effort to establish a more perfect 
liberty than this, — which is conceded by all, — that a man is free to do 
just as he chooses, his choice depending upon his character, is a vain 
struggle against the causal judgment. 

It is because a man’s conduct depends upon his character, — grows out 
of it, — that he is responsible for his voluntary acts. Were there not a 
causal tie between the two, between character and conduct, a man would 
be no more accountable for his own acts than for the acts of his neighbor. 
This intimate connection between what a man is and how he conducts 
himself, is recognized in the self-reproach inflicted when he is conscious 
of having behaved unworthily. All the phenomena of conscience recog- 
nize such a connection. 

It might be desired, if it were possible, that a man should have direct 
voluntary power over himself, —that he should be able to change a bad 
character into a good one and a good character into one still better, by 
simply willing it. But such is not the prerogative of will. It can only 
act upon character indirectly, by long and continued exertion, under the 
guidance of the moral sense, as shown by Mr. Hazard in another part of 
his work. 

In like manner the agriculturist might be glad, if such a thing were 
possible, to change his rocky and barren lands into rich and fertile fields, 
by simply willing the transformation. But he knows that it is not within 
his power. He is therefore content to take the more roundabout course ; 
to remove one after another the rocky obstructions, and gradua!ly mellow 
and enrich the soil by careful tillage. He in this way arrives at the same 
result as if the change were under the immediate control of his will, or 
as if it were caused by the direct act of God. 

There is in reality no difference between President Edwards and Mr. 
Hazard as to the nature of the connection between a voluntary agent and 
his unrestrained acts. It is the connection between cause and effect, — 
an intelligent and free cause acting out itself, and thus manifesting its 
true character. It is for this reason that such an agent is held responsi- 
ble for his acts, and is praised or blamed on account of them. Did not 
his acts proceed from himself and reveal his character, he would not be 
a fit subject for moral government. 

These acknowledged masters of thought agree in respect to all that is 
essential to human freedom and human accountability. They alike main- 
tain that man is a free agent, having as perfect liberty of action as it is 
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possible to conceive, and that at the same time there is a causal tie be- 
tween his character and his conduct, such as to make him accountable for 
the latter, and therefore a fit subject for government by rewards and 
punishments. 

President Edwards places “ Freedom of the Will” on the title-page of 
his work, and conducts the discussion throughout under that heading. 
Most of his arguments are designed for the refutation of that doctrine. 
He might have saved himself much tedious reasoning by stating at the 
commencement the true and proper question, “Is man a free agent?” 
instead of the improper and almost unmeaning question, “Is the will 
free?” He was aware of the incongruity of the language of the ques- 
tion, and particularly points it out, but conformed to the usage of those 
whose arguments he met. For this reason his work lacks the clearness 
and demonstrative vigor which characterize the briefer pages of Mr. 
Hazard. 

But this perfect liberty of action does not put all men on the same 
footing before God. A man is free to do as he chooses, but his choices 
will depend in part upon his original constitution and in part upon his 
acquired habits of thought, feeling, and action, or, in other words, upon 
his character, which is the resultant of all these combined. His original 
constitution was not of his own choosing. Whatever it may have been, 
he is not responsible for it; he is only responsible for acting according to 
his best lights under it. For his acquired habits of thought, feeling, and 
action, by which the nature given him has become modified, he is to a 
certain extent, but by no means wholly, responsible. It is these differ- 
ences among men, from the very start, together with their different sur- 
roundings, that make obedience to the moral law more or less easy, more 
or less difficult. It is their freedom to act as they choose that causes 
these differences to appear in their conduct. If a man’s volitions were 
determined by a power without himself, he would be incapable of obedi- 
ence or virtue, and whatever his conduct, he would be no more a subject 
for praise or blame than the material elements around him. 

The second proposition of Mr. Hazard, therefore, we think fully es- 
tablished. Man is a first cause, first in the sense that he is not a cause 
acted upon, and simply transmitting that action, but an original, volun- 
tary, and self-acting cause, capable of starting within the sphere of his 
activity a new order of events, which but for him would never have taken 
place. The argument, so far as I see, is unassailable, the conclusion 
incontrovertible ; and this, too, whether idealism or realism be accepted 
as the theory of the universe. 

The third proposition of Mr. Hazard, that man is a creative first cause, 
with his definition of creation, follows necessarily from what has gone 
before. Creation is defined to be the alteration of the future by an intel- 
ligent, voluntary effort. No power can change the past. ‘“ Every being,” 
he says, “that wills, is a creative first cause, an independent power in 
the universe, freely exerting its individual energies to make the future 
different from what it would otherwise have been.” “ The creation of 
this future for each successive moment is the composite result of the 
efforts of every being that wills.” “ Whatever its grade of intelligence, if 
it make successful effort to produce change, it so far acts as an original 
creative cause in producing the future. The power and knowledge of 
such a being may be very limited, but within the limits of these attributes 
its action is as free as if it were omniscient and omnipotent.” “Its effort 
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must be to make the future different from what, but for such effort, it 
would be. Such a being is a co-worker with God and other connative 
beings in creating the future, which is always the composite result of the 
action of all such beings.” ‘If we suppose an oyster with no other effi- 
cient power than that of moving its shell, and with the knowledge of 
only one mode of doing this, and this instinctive, still, when by its own 
effort, directed by its own knowledge, it effects this moving, it so far 
makes the future different from what it would have been, and so far per- 
forms a part in the creation of the future.” 

In all of these passages creation is not used in its primary sense, to 
denote the production of something, whether real or ideal, out of nothing, 
but in a wider and more general sense, to denote the modification of what 
already exists. There is little advance, except in phraseology, upon the 
doctrine already set forth, that man and all other voluntary agents, what- 
ever the degree of their intelligence, are original and efficient causes. 
An oyster takes its evening meal, a bird constructs her nest, a man pur- 
chases a horse, another carries to the miller a sack of grain, a third 
plants a vineyard, a fourth invents a sewing-machine, a fifth makes a 
picture, a sixth carves a statue, a seventh writes a poem, an eighth, by 
thought and action, builds up for himself a virtuous and noble character. 
Under the wide generalization of Mr. Hazard these are all creators. 
They have all, by their voluntary efforts, acting as first causes, made the 
future different from what it would otherwise have been. In their ca- 
pacity of original or first causes, they are by definition creative causes. 
All that is necessary to constitute a creative cause is original action. We 
do not see that the affix “ creative” adds anything to “ first cause.” He 
seems to have been led to its use from the supposed resemblance of the 
work of an artist or inventor or poet to an act of the Divine creation. 
But this supposed resemblance, as we shall see further on, can hardly be 
maintained, if his own ideal hypothesis be the true theory of the universe. 
Whether we adopt his view as to the nature of the Divine act in creation 
or the one more commonly entertained, we are persuaded that, on a care- 
ful examination, there will not be discovered in any of the instances 
given, or in any work of man, a species of agency entitled to be regarded 
in philosophic discourse as creative. The word must be extended beyond 
its usual and proper meaning, to cover so wide a generalization. Its use, 
however, gives a picturesqueness to his doctrine, and as he expressly states 
that he applies it to all voluntary actions which change the future, there 
is no danger of its becoming a source of error. 

Were the author a realist instead of an idealist, did he conceive matter, 
not as the creation of mind, but as the eternal, unformed substance out of 
which God has from the beginning been fashioning and peopling worlds, 
then there would be a real analogy between His works and the work of 
man. On this supposition the case would stand thus: Matter is employed 
alike in the Divine creation and in human creations, as an instrument for 
accomplishing the purposes of mind. It is taken just as it is. Its unal- 
tered properties are made, through special devices, available to these pur- 
poses. It is the innumerable contrivances looking to intelligible and im- 
portant ends through all nature that furnish the surest basis for the theis- 
tic argument. It is similar contrivances in the constructions of man that 
show the human intelligence to be kindred to the Divine. But the resem- 
blance in the two cases, it should be observed, is limited to the device and 
employment of appropriate means for the attainment of desired ends. It 
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touches only the intelligence. The human and divine power are too un- 
like to admit of comparison. The will of man is restricted in its influ- 
ence to his bodily organization, and can effect changes in the outward 
world only through that. The will of God must be coextensive in its 
reach with the universe, and be capable of controlling by its exertion the 
subtlest forces of nature. 

The fourth and last proposition of Mr. Hazard is, that man, in the 
sphere of his own moral nature, is a supreme creative first cause. This 
is perhaps the most instructive and valuable portion of the work. It is 
an illustration of what he intimates in its opening pages, “that the special 
field of metaphysical utility is in our moral nature; that every one has 
within himself a domain as illimitable as that of the external world in 
which to exert his energies in the construction of a moral universe, and 
that within this domain the finite intelligence is not only a creative but a 
supreme creative power, and that therein, by exercising its faculties upon 
itself, it may devise new modes of forming and mou!ding the moral char- 
acter, and supply a demand which, always important, has now, by our 
progress in other directions, become the prominent and urgent necessity 
of our time.” He shows with admirable clearness how an elevated 
moral character may be acquired by one who was not fortunate in his 
original endowments; how, under the guidance of an infallible moral 
sense and with entire freedom in willing and action, he may check the 
wrong tendencies of his nature and encourage and strengthen the right 
tendencies ; how, among his various and conflicting desires, he may, by 
power of will, give ascendency to those which favor virtue, and suppress 
and banish those which lead to vice ; how the malevolent passions may be 
made to give place to the benevolent ; how selfishness and greed may be 
converted into generosity ; how one can mentally construct a moral world, 
better arranged and inhabited by beings more perfect than that around 
him ; how he can without hindrance make efforts to realize such a world, 
and bring his conduct and life into harmony with it; how these moral 
efforts, persistently maintained, become at length habits, and how these 
habits, incorporating themselves with his very being, grow into character. 
In this way an elevated, pure, and noble character may be formed where 
it did not previously exist. Such a character is within the reach of 
every one if he will only put forth the effort for it. He is free to do just 
as he chooses. His volitions are under his own control. He has a mon- 
itor and guide which, so far as his actions are concerned, is infallible. 
Every effort he makes in obedience to its promptings is a virtuous effort, 
whatever may be its consequences. The virtue is in the effort. No mat- 
ter how imperfectly instructed his conscience may be, if he act in ac- 
cordance with the best light he has, he performs an act of the highest 
virtue of which, under existing conditions, he was capable. Of the char- 
acter he gains thereby he is the sole author. He is the supreme crea- 
tive first cause of the change produced in himself, and of all the changes 
which subsequently spring from that change. 

The author illustrates his fourth proposition at some length and with a 
variety of interesting and instructive details. The subject is so impor- 
tant that we need no apology for transferring to our pages some of his 
thoughtful and suggestive paragraphs. See page 63, section 18: “ But 
it is in” .. . down to “ Supreme creative first cause.” 

The word “creative,” we would remark, has a degree of propriety in 
this connection which it lacked in the previous cases, where the change 
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effected was in the external, material world. A man who by his persist- 
ent, voluntary efforts has achieved for himself a lofty character, may be 
said, with hardly a figure of speech, to have exercised creative power. 
He has brought into existence all that is best in himself. 

The author adds certain cautions to be observed in the work of build- 
ing up a virtuous character. 

Page 71. “ We must be careful to distinguish between ” . . . down to 
“all possible acquisitions.” 

In what the author says of the limitations of Omnipotence, he does 
not mean, as we understand him, that God could not change the charac- 
ter of a bad man so that he should become a good one, and his vol- 
untary actions be virtuous; but that, the man’s character remaining the 
same, God could not, by mere pressure upon his will, make his actions 
virtuous. 

Incidental to the main discussion and subsidiary to some of the posi- 
tions taken in it, are speculations not inferior in interest to the discussion 
itself. One of these is his theory of instinctive actions. He supposes 
these to be voluntary and intelligently performed. The knowledge, 
however, of the end to be attained and of the means of reaching it is in- 
nate oz siven in the constitution of the being. He has this knowledge 
prior to all experience, and is able to act intelligently without aid from 
that source. Instinctive actions, therefore, differ from rational and de- 
liberative actions simply in the way in which the knowledge guiding the 
will is acquired. In the first case it is innate, or constitutional; in the 
second case it is gained from experience. In both cases the action is vol- 
untary and the will is guided by intelligence. He is forced into this posi- 
tion by the dogma to which he constantly adheres, that matter is incapa- 
ble of acting as a cause; that it cannot even put itself in motion; that 
original action can be affirmed only of mind; and that mind acts volun- 
tarily, under the guidance of its knowledge. If these instinctive move- 
ments could take-place withoat the intervention of intelligence’ and will, 
then matter properly organized may put itself in motion. 

Unfortunately for the theory of Mr. Hazard, it derives support from 
the teachings of neither psychology nor physiology. There are actions 
which take place not only without the stimulus of the will, but in direct 
opposition to its most strenuous exertion. Some of these, as laughing, 
weeping, coughing, sneezing, are described by physiologists as con- 
sensual, in distinction from voluntary actions. The muscular contractions 
and relaxations by which the infant first draws nutriment from the ma- 
ternal breast are undoubtedly of this class. They are prompted immedi- 
ately by the sensation of hunger, without the slightest knowledge of the 
necessity of food or of means of procuring it. 

There are other actions in which neither the will nor sensation has 
part. They are caused by the mere contact of the appropriate stimuli. 
Such are the alternate lengthening and shortening of the muscles upon 
which respiration ordinarily depends. Such is the combined action of 
the heart and arteries in forcing the blood in microscopic streams through 
all the tissues. Such are the peculiar motions of the alimentary tube 
which carries the food, as fast as it is prepared, along its devious way. 
Such are all the functions which serve for the immediate maintenance of 
life. They are traced to a connection with different parts of what is 
known as the excito-motary system of nerves. They are carried on in a 
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state of profound unconsciousness. Were they dependent upon our vol- 
untary powers, sleep, instead of bringing refreshment, would cause im- 
mediate death. 

The author explains in a similar manner the philosophy of habit, — 
how habit becomes second nature, how the repetition of an action makes 
it easy, so that at length we perform it without conscious effort. The 
first time we perform the action there is necessarily thought and delibera- 
tion as to the best mode of accomplishing the object which we have in 
view. This occasions delay. The second time we perform the action 
the deliberation is shorter and the delay oceasioned less. The third time 
the delay is still further diminished, and so on, until we at length come 
to act with the knowledge, although acquired by experience, as immedi- 
ately present to the mind as if it were innate. 

This is part of the explanation of the influence of habit. But is it the 
whole explanation? We think not. The change is not simply mental. 
It is corporeal too. Habit is a thing of the body as well as of the mind. 
It is the outcome of the law of association. This law may be thus stated : 
Whenever two acts, whether bodily or mental, have been either simulta- 
neously or successively performed, one act has a tendency to introduce 
the other. This is-why ideas flow through the mind in a train, the order 
of the train, unless interrapted by external perceptions, being determined 
by previous habits of thought. This explains why the fingers of the pian- 
ist fly over the keys of his instrument so rapidly and with touch so uner- 
ring. Each movement tends to produce the next in the train of move- 
ments which has been voluntarily established, but which, once commenced, 
is now continued with hardly a conscious volition. Indeed, it would 
seem, as some physiologists tell us, that actions associated by habit are 
transferred from the voluncary to the involuntary or automatic system of 
nerves, — that the work to which such actions are subsidiary was done 
for us rather than by us. Certainly we do not experience fatigue from 
it as from work which requires our continuous attention. Who does not 
know that the best intellectual work is done when thought, quickened by 
feeling, flows spontaneously, and the brain has not to be urged by the 
spur of the will ? 

We should not do justice to the volume if we did not refer briefly to 
the two modes pointed out so clearly, by which the mind seeks for and 
arrives at truth. They are by intuition and ratiocination ; or by direct 
insight and the drawing of inferences; or, as he prefers to designate them, 
by the poetic method and the prosaic or logical method. Before the pro- 
saic or logical method can be practiced, objects must be classified and the 
properties common to each class must be gathered up and represented by 
general terms or symbols. This process is called induction. If it has 
been correctly performed, the general truths arrived at are the major 
premises of syllogisms, and can be used as such till their contents are ex- 
hausted. Their employment in this way is called ratiocination. The 
truth is not directly seen and apprehended, but is simply inferred from a 
comparison of ratios. These ratios are expressed by general terms or 
symbols, and, in reasoning, we need not and do not usually extend our 
thought beyond the symbols to the things denoted by them. The science 
of algebra furnishes the purest illustrations of this mode of arriving at 
truth. 

The other mode, by direct insight, has nothing to do with definitions 
or terms, but deals immediately with things. It contemplates these and 
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apprehends directly their qualities and relations. The mind accepts 
nothing at second hand, but sees for itself. Percipiency is the attribute 
or faculty which it chiefly employs. It analyzes and distinguishes and 
separates. It notes resemblances and differences. It ascertains the 
contents, not of general terms, but of individual things. It cleaves to 
things, with little attention to the words denoting them. When attempt- 
ing to convey an idea of them to others, it chooses the most simple and 
picturesque language at its command. This intuition, this marvelous in- 
sight, is the gift of the poet, of the philosopher, of the man of strong 
common sense in ordinary business affairs, and especially of woman, 
whose quick and clear perception of circumstanees and sound judgment 
upon them are willingly acknowledged by the sterner sex in all the more 
delicate relations of life. Persons of this class, reaching conclusions by 
a species of intuition, are frequently unable to give reasons for them that 
are satisfactory to others. One party has not the language, the other 
has not the sight. We cannot resist the pleasure of giving one or two of 
Mr. Hazard’s beautiful illustrations of his doctrine. 

Page 57. “ All general propositions must”... to page 60: “reason 
for their consequent action.” 

The personal freedom and moral accountability of man lie at the 
foundation of most of the propositions of Mr. Hazard. It is the estab- 
lishment of these beyond the possibility of question that constitutes the 
chief value of the little volume. The various fallacies which have gath- 
ered about these truths so as more or less completely to disguise them, he 
has unmasked and scattered to the winds. For this, no easy or unimpor- 
tant work, we owe him a debt of gratitude. 

Of his ideal theory of matter, which is interwoven with the entire dis- 
cussion, we cannot speak with the same commendation. We do not see 
that it adds anything to the weight or clearness of his argument. No 
one of his conclusions rests upon it. They would be equally true on any 
other hypothesis, or without any hypothesis at all. The theory seems to 
be kept abreast with the discussion, not so much for lending support to the 
conclusions reached as for showing its compatibility with them. The au- 
thor thinks that on the ideal hypothesis creation is more conceivable than 
on any other; is brought within the range of powers which we ourselves 
possess. He says that “we already have and habitually exercise all the 
faculties essential to material creation, and with the requisite increase in 
that of impressing our conceptions upon the minds of others, we could 
design and give palpable persistent existence to a universe varying to any 
extent from that which now environs us, which would be objectively as 
real and material to the vision, even of others, as the heaven and earth 
they now look out upon.” This seems to us wholly illusory. Whatever 
theory of intelligent creation we adopt, the conception of the thing to be 
created must precede the act of creation. The act of creation, on the 
ideal hypothesis, consists not in forming the idea, but in making that idea 
real and palpable to all intelligences. It is not, be it remembered, one 
idea that is to be made real and palpable to a single mind, but an infinite 
number of different ideas are supposed to be impressed at the same time 
upon an equal number of different intelligences; and that, too, not for 
one moment only, but for every instant of recorded time. Have we 
any power akin to this? Can the human mind even take in so vast and 
complex a conception? God creating each moment the infinitely varied 
perceptions of which his creatures are conscious, from an oyster’s faint 
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and glimmering apprehension of something without itself, to the wonders 
of the starry heavens, as revealed to the eye and mind of a Newton! 

The supposed analogy of creation, thus conceived, to the work of an 
artist, to which the author attaches importance, is, we think, wholly im- 
aginary. There is no such analogy. There is not even the remotest 
resemblance between the two cases. The sculptor, for instance, chooses 
a block of marble — that is, a fragment of the Divine thought, detached 
and raised from the quarry —in which to embody his ideal. By the 
continued application of the hammer and chisel, he prevails upon God 
gradually to change this fragment of the Divine thought until it comes at 
length to represent his own thought, and serves to convey it more or less 
perfectly to others. Although thus modified, it is still God’s thought ; 
and it is God, and not the artist, that makes it real and palpable to all 
who look or imagine they look upon the statue. The work is done by 
God in obedience to the will of the artist. God does everything ; the 
artist nothing. The only capacity in which the artist can possibly act is 
that of a guide and assistant to God in modifying His original thought 
and bringing it into its present representative form. 

There is but one theory of creation that seems to us more improbable, 
or with which we have less sympathy. It is that which supposes matter 
to exist, but to be in itself wholly inert. The forces that appear in it are 
not of it. They are dependent, each moment, upon the exertion of the 
Divine will. Why, it may well be asked, suppose the existence of mat- 
ter if it has no part in the production of the phenomena ascribed to it? 
All that we know of matter is through these phenomena. 

Although we would not press any hypothesis on a subject so far be- 
yond our comprehension, we are inclined to look upon matter, not only 
as real and substantial, but as eternal, and as having possessed from all 
eternity the properties with which we now find it. These properties 
make it a fit material for the creations of mind — creations which cannot 
transcend but must conform to the powers of that in which it works. 
This supposition is favored by the very wide distribution of matter hav- 
ing everywhere the same elementary constitution, and by the very remote 
epochs to which the worlds achieved from it look back. It will also go 
further, as we think, than any other hypothesis towards explaining some 
of the profoundest mysteries of the universe. As the subject is one of 
which we really know nothing, it is perhaps well that different minds 
should look at it differently. That view of the creative work which to 
any one seems the most worthy, and which fills him with the deepest rev- 
erence for the Author of nature, will be for him the best view. 

For Mr. Hazard, idealism fulfills most perfectly this condition. He 
has been accustomed, in contemplating the changes of the outward world, 
to substitute for material causation the orderly movements of the Divine 
will. This has become to him the most simple and natural mode of 
looking at the phenomena transpiring around him. It saves him from 
the unreasonableness, as he thinks, of ascribing active powers to a sub- 
stance whose best known characteristic is inertia, and excludes the idea 
of physical necessity, so baleful in its influence, from the sphere of 
human conduct. It at the same time elevates and ennobles man by 
bringing him, in all the offices of life, into immediate intercourse and 
communion with the Author of his being. These ideas are presented with 
singular beauty in the closing pages of the work. Page 96, line 3: “It 
is clear, therefore” . . . to page 99, closing with “ pronounce it good.” 
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There can be no doubt of the immense superiority of idealism in every 
respect over a low and gross materialism. But is it necessary to choose 
between these two extreme views of nature? Is there no intermediate 
conception having more to commend it to the common sense of mankind, 
and at the same time answering better the requirements of a sound phil- 
osophical theory? Are the manifestations of mind and matter so identi- 
cal in character that it is necessary to refer them to the same one essence ? 
On the contrary, are they not as strikingly distingaished from one another 
as light from darkness? so unlike as to have nothing in common, except 
that they both exist ? one making itself known to the intelligence only, 
the other palpable to the senses; one self-conscious, acting voluntarily 
under the guidance of knowledge, with reference to some desired end; 
the other unconscious, as we have every reason to believe, acting without 
knowledge or choice or end, but determined in its manifestations of en- 
ergy solely by antecedent conditions? Why place essences phenomenally 
so contrasted under the same category? Why insist upon unitarianism, 
mind or matter, when dualism, mind and matter, mind directing the 
activities of matter, making use of matter as an instrument for accom- 
plishing the purposes of mind, building up from it worlds and peopling 
them with innumerable forms of life, is more simple and better fulfills 
the conditions of the sublime problem? But we will not argue the ques- 
tion. We have only desired to call attention to a remarkable book, full 
of original thought expressed in language so clear and simple as to be 
readily understood by all. The little volume deserves and will repay a 
careful perusal. 


Geo. I. Chace. 
Proviwence, R. I. 
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Tae Divine AvuTHORITY or THE Bratz. By G. FREDERICK Wricut, Pro- 
fessor of the Language and Literature of the New Testament in Oberlin 
Theological Seminary, etc. 12mo, xii, 241 pp. Boston: Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society. 1884. 


This book, the author tells us, is an outgrowth of special studies in 
inductive logic, begun sixteen or seventeen years ago. It is natural, 
therefore, that it magnifies logic. “ Logic is even more important than 
learning in determining the extent of the authority with which the Sacred 
Scriptures invest themselves.” That the ability to draw just inductions 
is “‘ more important ” than an exact and comprehensive knowledge of the 
facts which are the basis of the induction is a proposition which makes us 
think of Gorgias. 

The attempt is to show by formal demonstration the inspiration and 
authority of the Scriptures. As to the force of these proofs we agree 
with Calvin and the Westminster men. If a man does not hear, with 
the hearing of his own spirit, God speaking to him in the Word, you will 
never convince him by your logic. It is right and useful that the exter- 
nal and internal evidences of the inspiration of the Bible should be set 
forth ; but it is not right to let it be thought for a moment that these are 
the real grounds of our conviction that God speaks to us in the Scrip- 
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tures ; still less is it right to disparage that witness of the Spirit, the ex- 
perience of which, under the name Christian consciousness, the author 
warns us not to trust. 

The gist of the argument is this: Having admitted the supernatural 
in the central fact of Christianity, we are predisposed to admit it every- 
where within its sphere. Christ promised to his Apostles the Holy Spirit 
to prepare them to defend themselves before rulers (Mark xiii. 11), to 
teach them all things, and particularly to recall to their memory all things 
which he had said to them (John xiv. 26), to guide them into the whole 
truth, and disclose to them the future (xvi. 12 ff.). ‘Is it possible to 
believe that the Spirit would be given to secure accuracy in the spoken 
Word, and not also to secure perfection in the written Word? No. For 
the principle is certainly valid, that the Lord who promised to provide 
for the less important emergency will take even greater care to provide 
for the more important want.” 

We observe first, that it is a notion which belittles as much as possi- 
ble the whole idea of the Spirit’s work, that its chief end is “ to securo 
accuracy.” Moreover, this is not intimated with a single syllable in any 
of the texts quoted. In this phrase Professor Wright has already begged 
the question. On this fallacy the whole argument hangs. Observe, also, 
how completely the a fortiori reverses the facts; how modern and theo- 
logical it is. The apostolic witness, the preaching of the gospel in the 
world, the founding and establishing of the church, and the commission 
to it of the catholic tradition, was, then, a “less important emergency” 
than the formation of a definite body of notarially accurate documents 
for future theologians to work upon ! 

The next step is to show that the Apostles claimed the fulfillment in 
themselves of the promises of the special presence of the Holy Spirit. 
Here, where proof was so abundant, it is singular that the first passage 
cited should be Acts xv. 28 (“it seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to 
us”). “It would seem difficult to devise a more distinct statement of 
the actual possession of a divine commission and of divine authority than 
is found in the clause here which identifies as one the judgment of the 
Holy Ghost and that of the Apostles.” If Professor Wright had looked 
back at verses 22 f., he would have found that, so far from claiming for 
themselves a special divine commission and authority, the contrary would 
be a more reasonable inference. The parties who act are “ the Apostles 
and the presbyters with the whole church.” The signers of the letter 
are “the Apostles and the brethren presbyters.” Verse 28 claims the 
guidance of the Spirit of God in the decisions of the church acting to- 
gether ; for the Apostles as such nothing at all. 

2 Peter iii. 16 is used as evidence that before 69 a. p. the Epistles 
of Paul had “ already attained the position of dignity and consideration 
accorded to the Old Testament.” (See pages 28, 32,44.) In view of 
the fact that “the historical evidence for the genuineness of 2 Peter 
is certainly inconclusive ” (p. 78), — the Epistle being first referred to by 
Origen (dee. ca. 254), —he does not accept it himself, but says the mat- 
ter is in controversy, — and of the further fact that the term ypady, scrip- 
ture, is not thus applied to the New Testament writings until toward 170 
A. D., it would seem that this conclusion is sufficiently precarious. As a 
matter of fact, the author’s opinion on this point rests not on evidence, 
but on the ground that “ we cannot suppose that the churches of the first 
and second centuries could accord a lower place to the books which they 
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accepted as containing the authoritative accounts of Christian fact and 
doctrine, written by the Apostles and their associates under the condi- 
tions we have described, than was accorded to the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures.” This, however, is not inductive logic, but purely a priori theory, 
which has the misfortune of going in the teeth of the facts. 

We come now to the chapters on the Canon. Here, at least, upon 
purely historical ground, accurate knowledge of the facts is indispensable. 
Unhappily the author does not possess it. There is no sign of study of 
the sources ; no sign even of acquaintance with works like those of Reuss, 
or of the recent and thorough articles of Strack, Schmidt, and Schmiedel. 
An article by Westcott, in the Bible Dictionary, has been diligently used, 
but Professor Wright has sometimes departed from his guide —for the 
worse. Canon, “ when applied to the Bible, is used in a passive sense, 
and indicates those books which have stood the tests applied by the early 
church to determine their authenticity and inspiration. When so received, 
the book becomes a part of the rule of faith in an active sense,” ete. This 
illustrates at the same time the author’s unfamiliarity with the usage of 
the word «avy, and his artificial conception of the process. On page 62, 
in a quotation from Josephus, a note is injected by which Josephus is ap- 
parently made to put Nehemiah and Malachi in the reign of Artaxerxes, 
and the close of the Canon therefore in their days. Josephus, however, 
was of a different opinion, since he puts Ezra and Nehemiah under 
Xerxes (Ant., xi. § 5, 1 and 6). It is not Nehemiah, but Esther, whose 
story Josephus ascribes to the reign of Artaxerxes (Ant., xi. 6). 

On page 65 the familiar words of Jerome, “ whatever is out of the 
number of these must be placed in the Apocrypha” (“ quidquid extra 
hos est, inter apocrypha ponendum esse”’), are ascribed to “ Prologue to 
Galatians!” To appreciate this one must know that the “ Prologus Galea- 
tus,” which is so naively translated Prologue to Galatians, is in reality 
the preface to Jerome’s translation of the four books of Kings, and that, 
as he explains in the very sentence from which Professor Wright’s quota- 
tion is taken, he calls it the “ helmed prologue,” because it, so to speak, 
stands guard over the sacred books. A “ Prologue to Galatians” has 
not yet been discovered among the Father’s somewhat voluminous works. 

Concerning the Canon of the New Testament we will only remark, in 
regard to the testimony of Eusebius (H. E., iii. 25), that Professor Wright 
has either entirely misunderstood or entirely misrepresented the passage ; 
and this is the more remarkable because an explanation much nearer the 
truth is given by Westcott in the often quoted article. Blunders hardly 
less amazing than the invention of the Prologue to Galatians are not few. 
The Talmud is “twelve massive volumes,” “ consisting of minute and 
extended commentaries upon the various precepts of the Old Testament ”’ ! 
(Page 47.) We admit the twelve volumes. For the rest, it would be 
hard to say anything about the Talmud which should be farther from the 
truth. So again the Targums, as well as the Talmud, are evidence “ of the 
temptation the Jewish rabbis were under to multiply rules and speculations 
till their very size should make them unwieldy and useless” (p. 225). 
The Targums are simply Aramaic versions of the Old Testament, some- 
times rather loose, to be sure, but certainly not burdened with rules or 
speculations. . 

Ex pede Herculem! Space forbids that we should reprint any more 
of this kind of thing. We will only call the attention of persons curious 
in etymologies to the derivation of elect from xadeiv (p. 143). 
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We must pass to the Interpretation of Scripture, which we approach 
with the greater interest, because on the threshold we have learned that 
“the question concerning the divine authority of these writings is largely 
one of interpretation.” We find here this definition of infallibility : 
“Tnfallibility can be attributed to the Bible only as a whole, and as re- 
lated to its designed effect in human history.” We must not, therefore, 
claim infallibility for individual parts of the Bible, for single words, pas- 
sages, or narratives. If this is so, the errors and discrepancies which 
have played such a part in criticism and apology are wholly irrelevant ; 
secure in the infallibility of the whole, we need give ourselves no more 
concern about the fate of the parts. What is our surprise then to find 
the author at once abandon this position, and in a series of chapters labor 
to prove that there are no errors or discrepancies which cannot be inter- 
preted away, — it is truly all a matter of interpretation. The New Testa- 
ment writers were faultless in quotation and exegesis. If Paul rabbin- 
izes, that proves that the rabbinical method of exegesis was right so far. 
We cannot go again through this dreary process of straining out gnats 
and swallowing camels. We take at once a crucial instance, — “ the most 
serious discrepancy” between John and the synoptic gospels, namely, 
“the question whether, on the evening before the crucifixion, Christ regu- 
larly ate the paschal supper with his disciples.” The facts are briefly 
stated (cf. Mark xiv. 12 ff., John xviii. 28). Then this reconciliation : 
“Tn the first place, we find from examining the literature of the subject 
that the word ‘ Passover’ was used with somewhat the same freedom as 
the word ‘ Thanksgiving’ may be in New England.” We omit the irrele- 
vant and puerile illustration. Certainly no one has ever doubted that 
the name “ Passover” may be used of the whole Feast of Unleavened 
Bread in the following week ; but to “eat the passover ” (John xviii. 28) 
is a different matter, and is far from being disposed of by saying that 
“to eat the passover may very naturally have come to mean about the 
same as to keep the passover; so it seems to be used in 2 Chron. xxx. 
18-22.” In view of Schiirer’s recent and exhaustive proof that there 
is not either in Biblical or Rabbinical usage any trace of such laxity ;- 
that dayciv 75 race is always, literally, to eat the paschal supper, — un- 
less Professor Wright can produce a better example than 2 Chron. xxx. 
18 it is worse than bad scholarship to say dayeiv 76 macyxa “ may very 
naturally have come to mean” something quite different. In truth, if 
every word is as indefinite, — or, to use his own phrase, elastic, — as our 
author thinks, it is all up with interpretation. 

The result of a method not unfairly represented by this example is, 
that “when the mistakes of transcribers and interpreters have been 
eliminated from the Bible it cannot be shown to contain any errors” 
(p. 223). 

P The author’s theology seems to us to be as worthy of note as his 
history and his exegesis. There are, he says, three cardinal doctrines 
around which the history of the evangelical portion of the church has 
revolved in a pretty narrow orbit. They are: First, “that God has made 
a special historical revelation to men, and that the Bible is the authorita- 
tive record of that revelation. Second, that the incarnation and death 
-of Christ are sacrificial in their character, and were necessary, as well in 
justification of God’s action in forgiving sin as in furnishing a moral 
power for securing the obedience of the individual sinner. Third, that 
this world is the arena on which human beings determine the conditions 
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of their existence for an endless futurity. Apart from these doctrines 
there has been little evangelical activity in the world ” (p. 147). 

Now I shall not say anything about the selection of precisely these 
three points. There have been not a few Protestant theologians who 
counted justification by faith one of the cardinal doctrines. But let that 
go, that we may come to a closer consideration of the second thesis. 
Notwithstanding the author’s positive assertion that this is a doctrine 
around which the history of the evangelical part of the church has re- 
volved, I venture on my part to declare that the crude statement that the 
atonement was “ necessary in justification of God’s action in forgiving 
sin,” is not a doctrine of any church, ancient or modern, orthodox or 
heretical, but merely a school theory of the atonement. As a theory 
it has no great history like the Anselmic satisfaction theory. It is not 
only modern but provincial. To say that among men who do not frame 
to pronounce their shibboleth in this fashion there has been little evan- 
gelical activity is as false as it is pharisaic. The truth is, the author 
has not distinguished between a fact, a doctrine, and a theory, and has 
said of the last what is only true of the first. 

We have given to this book a great deal more space than its impor- 
tance deserves, because as it is on an important subject, and is written 
with manifest good intentions, it is likely to be taken as a trustworthy 
guide by those who are looking, as so many are, for some one to show 
them the way through and out of the perplexities which arise in a time 
of unsettled opinion about the inspiration and authority of the Bible. 
For such a use it is quite unfit. The logic of it men may judge for 
themselves. We have shown that the learning is miserably inadequate. 
“ Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis Tempus eget.” 

George F. Moore. 


History OF THE:‘SACRED SCRIPTURES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Epvarp 
W. E. Reuss, Professor Ordinarius in the Evangelical Theological Faculty of 
the Emperor William’s University in Strassburg, Germany. Translated from 
the fifth revised and enlarged German edition with numerous bibliographical 
additions, by Epwarp L. Houeuton, A. M. Two vols., pp. total, x., 639. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1884, 

History OF THE CANON OF THE Hoty ScriprurEs IN THE CHRISTIAN 
Cuurcnu. By Epwarp Reuss. Translated from the second French edition 
with the author’s own corrections and revision, by Davin Hunter, B. D. 
One vol., pp. xii., 404. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1884. 


The introduction of Professor Reuss’s History of the New Testament, 
long recognized by scholars as one of the best of its class, to a new circle 
of readers, calls for a brief notice. Reuss’s History of the New Tes- 
tament was published over forty years ago. The author’s firm grasp 
of the subject was at once evident. With each successive issue the 
quality of the work has been improved, until in the last edition (1874) 
we have in many respects the best handbook of the history of the New 
Testament that has yet been produced. It traverses a wider field than any 
of the numerous works on New Testament introduction. It gives a his- 
tory of the origin of the New Testament writings, of the formation of the 
Canon, of the text and textual criticism, of the versions, and of New Tes- 
tament exegesis down to the present time. The book is what it claims to 
be —a history, not a compilation, nor a polemic, nor a mere vehicle for 
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the exposition and defense of subjective theories. To quote the purpose 
of the author in his own words: “ Our work is not intended as an intro- 
duction to something else, but as an independent portion of history, en- 
nobled by the dignity of the subject matter, given coherence by a ruling 
idea, bounded by its own aim, and complete, if not in knowledge and 
judgment, of which indeed none may boast of the highest degree, yet in 
the purpose to combine the manifold and inspire the dry and dead with 
life and motion.” till more explicit is the declaration in the preface to 
the History of the Canon: “I wish to be an historian and nothing more. 
I shall leave the facts to speak for themselves ; or, at least, the commen- 
taries which I may have to add when the real or apparent contradictions 
of the witnesses might arrest the reader will never be confused with the 
materials furnished by the history, and in this way each one will be left 
to form his own opinion. When the points on which the historian must 
touch are still burning questions, it is his duty more than ever to make 
the facts tell their own tale.” 

The spirit of the work is thoroughly independent and critical and at 
the same time reverent and devout. On some points too much has been 
conceded to the demands of the negative critic, notably in the view taken 
of the Johannean writings ; but in spite of an occasional reason for em- 
phatie dissent, the work can hardly be too highly commended as a whole. 
An immense amount of information is stored up in these six hundred 
pages, and, what is more, every paragraph, though tottering beneath its 
burden of facts, is intensely interesting. The writer has succeeded as 
no other has in this field in “inspiring the dry and dead with life and 


motion.” 


The translator's work has been well done. The English, though not 
equal in literary merit to the unusually good German of the original, is 
thoroughly idiomatic. A careful examination of a large part of the work 
has not led to the detection of a single instance of the transfer of German 
peculiarities. There are, however, occasional errors in the rendering. 
On p. 3 “digressions into the sphere of Praxis” is given as the transla- 
tion of “ Verirrungen in der Praxis.” On p. 6 the author is made to say 
the opposite of what he means, by rendering “nur selten” “ not infre- 
quently.” It is not strange, perhaps, that the phrase “nichts weniger 
als ” (used, p. 399, with reference to the diplomatic exactness of Mai’s 
edition of Cod. B.) should reverse its meaning in the process of transla- 
tion ; but one is surprised to find “ vorziiglich geschiitzt”” represented by 
“exceptionally well preserved” (p. 410), “begriffen” by “attacked” 
(p. 545), “ Vortheil” by “ presumption” (p. 382), “die Losung zu einem 
Parteikampfe ” by ‘ the decision of a controversy” (p. 572). But these 
defects, sometimes as striking as unfortunate, are not very numerous. The 
translator deserves hearty thanks for making so valuable a work accessi- 
ble to English readers and also for the important additions he has made 
to the bibliography. 

The History of the Canon covers a part of the ground traversed in the 
preceding work. It “traces the origin of this collection (the New Testa- 
ment writings), its gradual formation, its vicissitudes down to the present 
day, and the dogmatic theories connected with it.” This work was written 
in response to a request to translate the History of the New Testament 
into French — a request which the author was unwilling to grant, “on 
the ground that its method and form were unsuitable to French readers.” 
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This demand was met by the preparation of a new work, which “deals 
with the same materials, but for different readers and on a different plan.” 
This then is a popular presentation of the history, devoid of the copious 
notes and citation of authorities, which give the German work its value 
as a handbook for students. 

It ought to be added, that while the New Testament is the chief sub- 
ject of both these works, in neither of them is the Old Testament left out 
of view. In fact we have here also the history of the Old Testament 
writings as far as they are immediately connected with the Christian 
church. With reference to this the autor says: “Only that which was 
already done and completed before the days of the Apostles lies beyond 
our present horizon; together with that which, since that time, has been 
done within the walls of the synagogue, and has neither been caused nor 
influenced by the mind of the church.” 

The English of the translation is good, but as the French original has 
not been accessible no judgment can be expressed concerning its exactness. 
The fact, however, that the proof-sheets were revised by M. Reuss should 
be a sufficient guaranty of its substantial accuracy. 

The last chapter contains some observations on historic criticism, — that 
hobby of some and bugbear of so many, — which are so wise, timely, and 
well-expressed, that it is impossible to forego a liberal quotation there- 
from. This is a fair specimen of the author’s candor and clearness, and 
also of the excellence of the translation. 


“These researches and debates have been going on for more than a hundred 
ears, without losing any of their importance or of their interest. Advancing 
y roundabout ways, getting entangled in wrong paths, exaggerating sometimes 
the value of a clue, sometimes the solidity of a conjecture, borne along by the 
need of the intelligence to arrive at something definite, criticism has committed 
many mistakes, seen many hypotheses come into the world still-born, had often 
to retrace its steps after apparently wasting its strength. I grant all that. I 
shall even say frankly that the results universally adopted by all scholars 
worthy of being: heard without distinction of school are not very numerous; 
that it is very improbable that the controversy will ever end in a general and 
complete agreement; in fine, that the science ought never to take rank as hav- 
ing nothing more to learn. Still, immense progress has been made; ground has 
been conquered, which will not be disputed by any one who has learnt to dis- 
tinguish between these radically different things — facts and theories. Criti- 
cism (I mean that which seeks truth sincerely and unreservedly) is no longer 
the weapon or the privilege of a party; it is not now a weapon at all, un- 
less against historical error. It is a method for finding the truth of facts, a 
method for the use of all, indispensable to all, suspected only by ignorance, neg- 
lected and decried solely by those who tremble instinctively for what they had 

reyiously learned, and who for that reason wish facts to bend to their theories 
instead of basing their theories on facts. . . . The philosopher, the theorizer, 
will many times be tempted to sacrifice the facts to his principles ; when these 
are laid down he will pass over everything inconvenient, deny or pervert every- 
thing contradictory. Besides, theories do not correct nor transform one an- 
other; they replace and succeed one another ; they are overturned by facts. 
The historian, on the other hand, though liable to be deceived like any other 
man, does not fear this experience ; because his work, as he pursues it, is of 
necessity a verification, — and the discovery of error, far from being to him 
matter of discouragement, or an obstacle to be persistently got rid of, is, in his 


eyes, an advance, a conquest.” 
F. E. Woodruff. 
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Hanpsook oF PAu. Being an Elementary Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and 
a Glossary. Compiled by O. FRANKFURTER, Ph. D. Williams & Norgate, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 1883. 


Most students of Sanskrit find themselves well rewarded for paying 
some attention to one or more of the later Indian languages connected 
with it. ‘The Sanskrit dramas are commonly sufficient for this purpose, 
since in these the inferior characters and the women speak some dialect 
of Prakrit. But Pali offers undoubted advantages over other Prakritic 
dialects in having a large literature ; and it is also the sacred language 
of Buddhism, even as Sanskrit is of Brahmanism. Thus, besides its 
philological value for such students, it has a yet greater worth and inter- 
est for the investigator of Buddhist beliefs and doctrines. 

An introductory book giving the matter that this Handbook professes 
to give is much needed; and, if prepared with reasonable care, is sure of 
a warm reception by those for whose use it is designed. Dr. Frankfur- 
ter’s work is disappointing. After a preface containing the short pro- 
noun rather more frequently than is expected in a compilation, there is 
printed a list of books on Pali which is very useful. Then follows a page 
of abbreviations, from-which we learn that atm.—= atmane, and par. = par- 
asmai, both being words borrowed from Sanskrit grammar, and neither 
occurring elsewhere in the book, although the terms “ attanopadam ” and 
“parassapadam ” are frequent in the description of the verb. So Im- 
perat. = imperative, but the abbreviation is not used ; pret. = preterite, 
but “imperfect,” not “ preterite,” is the term constantly employed in the 
grammar ; p. p. p.== participle of the perfect passive, which, however, is 
elsewhere properly named the past passive participle; and f.= fem. 
Finally, pe. = peyyalo, ete., which must be interpreted to mean peyyalo 
=ete. 

The grammatical portion of the book is, perhaps, as good as could be 
expected in a mere compilation ; it contains useful statements of the in- 
terchange of sounds in Pali and Sanskrit, the usual inflections, and a 
meagre description of compounds; but annoying misprints occur, and 
many paragraphs are too inadequately numbered for convenient refer- 
ence. The reading-matter, consisting of the Paritta and a collection of 
Kammavacis, answers its purpose tolerably well; but as a good number 
of Pali texts have been published, it would not have been hard to make 
a more interesting selection from them. The importance of having a va- 
riety of short and interesting extracts can hardly be overestimated in a 
book for beginners. The vocabulary is so defective as to be nearly worth- 
ioss; many words occurring in the texts are not defined, the definitions 
given are often unsatisfactory ; compounds are insufficiently treated, and 
Sanskrit equivalents, which would be so helpful to the memory, are not 
given. The work contains no index, but concludes with tables of the 
Singhalese, Burmese, and Kambodian alphabets, and a comparative table 
of alphabets, which the compiler hopes “ will be found useful.” 

If Dr. Frankfurter were trying to dissuade students from undertaking 
Pali, he could hardly have devised a more successful means. This work 
is so thoroughly discreditable to him and of so little value to others that 
one can hardly resist a conviction that he has either become the victim of 
a burning desire to “ publish a book” or unwisely yielded to the advice 
of friends who thought him able to make a good one. Beginners of Pali 
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will still have reason to complain of the way they are treated, until com- 
petent scholars shall have produced for them a grammar and a reading- 
book based on the same principles as have guided Professor Whitney in 
his excellent Sanskrit Grammar and Professor Lanman in his admirable 
Sanskrit Reader. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 


L. H. Elwell. 


ConTemporARY SocratisM. By Jonn Rar, M. A. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1884. 


The word which disturbed the social and political life of the century 
at its beginning was democracy; the present disturbing word is social- 
ism. Democracy has succeeded in defining away the dangers which the 
term at first suggested. Where it is understood it is not feared. Will 
socialism be less feared as it is better understood in its principles and 
methods? It is perhaps too early to answer positively this question, but 
it is evident that we can form no candid or intelligent opinion at all until 
we understand better what socialism is, specially what it is in its political 
intention. Democracy, according to Mr. Lowell, was fairly enough de- 
fined by the first Napoleon, when he said that the French Revolution 
meant a clear pathway for merit of whatever kind, —a definition which 
he paraphrases by calling democracy that form of society, no matter what 
its political classification, in which every man has a chance and knows 
that he has it. Democracy plainly means political equality. This is the 
end toward which it works, and it is the end by which it limits its en- 
deavor. Democracy is the enemy of social distinctions in so far as they 
interfere with recognized or assumed political rights. 

What is socialism? What does it propose to effect and by what 
means? And what are its relations to democracy? Mr. Rae, in “Con- 
temporary Socialism,” gives a direct and definite answer to these ques- 
tions, though the book is chiefly historical and descriptive. He makes 
very little account of anything except the political element in socialism. 
“‘ Its political element — its demand on the public power in behalf of the 
laboring class — is taken to be the pith and essence of the system.” 
“Socialism seeks to construct what may be called a working-class state, 
where the material welfare of each shall be the great object of the organ- 
ization of all.” ‘The philanthropic and experimental forms of social- 
ism, which played a conspicuous role before 1848, perished then in the 
wreck of the Revolution, and have never risen to life again. The old 
schools have dispersed. Their doctrines, their works, their very hopes 
are gone. . . . The Socialists of the present day have discarded all belief 
in the possibility of effecting any social regeneration, except by means of 
political authority, and the first object of their endeavors is therefore the 
conquest of the powers of the state.” 

Of the relations of socialism to democracy our author affirms that the 
natural tendency of democracy is not to socialism. ‘“ A single plain but 
remarkable fact suffices to establish that. Democracy has been in full 
bloom in America for more than a century, and there are no traces of 
socialism there except among some German immigrants of yesterday. 
The laboring class is politically everything in that country, — everything 
at least that electoral power can make them in an elective republic; and 
they have never shown any desire to use their political power to become 
socially everything, or to interfere with the freedom of property.” On 
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the other hand, “there has sprung up on the Continent — im Germany as 
well as in France — a quite different type of democracy from the Amer- 
ican, and this type of democracy, while it may not be the best, the truest, 
or the healthiest, has a tendency only too natural towards socialism. It 
contains in its very build and temperament organic conditions that pre- 
dispose it to socialism as to its peculiarly besetting disease. . . . Democ- 
racy guided by the spirit of freedom will resist socialism ; but authorita- 
tive democracy, such as finds favor abroad, leans strongly towards it. It 
is therefore manifest that the question, whether’ political democracy must 
end in social, is one that cannot be answered out of hand by deduction 
from the idea. The development will differ in different countries, for it 
depends on historical conditions whether the national character and cir- 
cumstances are calculated to guide that development into the form of 
democratic liberty or into the form of democratic tyranny.” 

The conditions most favorable to the development of socialism are, 
“ first, where the social condition of the lower classes is most precarious, 
or, in other words, when property and comfort are ill distributed ; second, 
where political democracy is already a matter of popular agitation; and, 
third, where previous revolutions have left behind them an unquiet and 
revolutionary spirit.” And, according to these conditions, “ the countries 
where, next to Germany, socialism has made most progress are Russia, 
Italy, and Spain, the three most revolutionary countries of Europe, and 
it has assumed im all three the extreme form of nihilism or anarchism. 
England is the only great country where socialism at present has neither 
organ nor organization which reaches the public eye or ear. England is 
the despair of Continental socialists. Every requisite of revolution is 
there, and yet the people will not rise. ‘The English,’ says Eugene 
Dupont, a leading member of the International, ‘ possess all the mate- 
rials necessary for the social revolution, but they lack the generalizing 
spirit and the revolutionary passion.’ ” 

From these extracts our readers, who may not have seen Mr. Rae’s 
book, can gather the opinions of the author as to the intention and pres- 
ent force of socialism. Mr. Rae is very far from being a Socialist, but 
he is a candid and careful student of socialism. 

It is doubtful, however, whether all who are studying the’ socialistic 
movement would restrict it so entirely to the political method. Certainly 
so far as socialism represents the laboring classes other methods can be 
used, and are in use, which promise more immediate and more satisfac- 
tory relief. And yet it must be allowed that the tendency in a political 
democracy is toward class legislation. And if the people once become 
familiar with the idea that the government can be used for personal and 
social ends, no one can calculate the uses to which at last it may be put. 
One thing is sure: if government is ever manipulated in the interest of 
capital, labor will demand its turn, and will get it. As De Tocqueville 
has said, “It cannot be believed that the democracy which has over- 
thrown the feudal system, and banished kings, will retreat before trades- 
men and capitalists.” 

The historical chapters of the book give a very clear account of the 
rise of the different forms of socialism ; and the discussion of “ Progress 
and Poverty,” in review of Mr. Henry George, is carried on with fair- 
ness and ability. Altogether the book is an admirable introduction to 
the study of contemporary socialism. 

Wm. J, Tucker. 
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Some Heretics or YeEsterDAy. By S. E. Herrick, D. D., Minister of Mount 
Vernon Church, Boston. Pp. vii., 320. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1885. 

Mr. Bryce, the accomplished historian of the “ Holy Roman Empire,” 
after traveling very extensively in this country, expressed, at a meeting 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, his gratification at the signs, 
everywhere apparent, of an awakened interest in the study of history. He 
argued from it beneficial results in civil life. In this general movement 
the clergy have borne a most honorable part, and their labors have ex- 
tended into all the departments of history. Of late we have observed 
many indications of an appropriation by them of the treasures of Christian 
history for the purposes of the pulpit. When Julius Hare, in the closing 
sermon of a course preached before the University of Cambridge, follow- 
ing the example of the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews and in proof 
of the “ victory of faith,” summoned by name a long succession of Chris- 
tian heroes from Stephen to Henry Martyn, he suggested what resources 
for correction and for instruction in righteousness, for warning and for 
inspiration, are open to the pulpit in the history of the chureh. Dr. 
Herrick has learned the lesson and put it to most effective use. In a 
series of Sunday evening discourses to his people the last winter, he 
brought before them the leading personal traits and some of the great 
achievements of an apostolic number of witnesses, all of whom met 
with cruel persecutions, like their Hebrew counterparts, and conquered 
as did they. Tauler and the Mystics, Wiclif, Hus, Savonarola, Latimer, 
Cranmer, Melancthon, Knox, Calvin, Coligny, William Brewster, John 
Wesley, pass before us in rapid succession, yet each in distinct portrait- 
ure and action, and with the appropriate historie background sufficiently 
depicted. The style of the writer is clear, sympathetic, flexible, graphic. 
There are epigrammatic sentences and suggestive generalizations. The 
book will find its way, we doubt not, into many a Christian household, 
and will quicken and ennoble many a life. Parents desirous of good 
reading for their children (and for themselves), committees on Sunday- 
school libraries, will not go astray in sending for it. 

Occasionally the author may be thought to minimize the importance of 
doctrinal disagreements. We understand this, however, to be merely a 
relative matter, as over against an exaltation of doctrinal beliefs above 
mercy, charity, and righteousness. If regarded in other relations, now 
and then a statement would seem to us to need qualification; as, on page 
174, the remark about the difference between transubstantiation and con- 
substantiation. A doctrine of the Lord’s Supper which treats it as 
chiefly a commemoration by the believer, omits essential divine elements. 
How these elements shall be recognized in doctrinal statement is a the- 
ological problem. Melancthon, as well as Luther and Calvin, must be 
counted among those who have recognized their reality. 


Egbert C. Smyth. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


FROM I. C. WELLCOME, YARMOUTH, MAINE. 


The Unspeakable Gift. The Gift of Eternal Life through Jesus 
Christ Our Lord. By J. H. Pettingell, A. M., late Chaplain at Ant- 
werp, Belgium; author of “ Homiletical Index,” etc., ete. With an 
Introduction by Rev. Edward White, Minister of St. Paul’s Chapel, 
London. Pp. 341. 1884. 





FROM PHILLIPS AND HUNT, NEW YORK. 


The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The 
Text in the Authorized Translation, with a Commentary and Critical 
Notes by Adam Clarke, LL. D., F. S. A. A new edition, condensed 
and supplemented from the best modern authorities. By Daniel Curry, 
LL. D. Vol. XI. The Epistles and Revelation. Pp. 638. 1884. 
$3.00. 

My Missionary Apprenticeship. By Rev. J. M. Thorburn, D. D. 
Pp. 386. 1884. $1.50. 

Our Missionary Heroes and Heroines; or. Heroic Deeds Done in 
Methodist Missionary Fields. By Daniel Wise, D. D., author of 
“Heroic Methodists,” etc. Pp. 291. 1884. $1.00. 


FROM HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO., BOSTON. 


American Commonwealths. Maryland, The History of a Palatinate. 
By William Hand Browne. 16mo, pp. vi., 292. 1884. $1.25. 
Esoteric Buddhism. By A. P. Sinnett, President of the Simla Eclec- 


tie Theosophical Society, author of “The Occult World.” Pp. 300. 
1884. $1.25. 


FROM CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


Teachings and Counsels: Twenty Baccalaureate Sermons. With a 
Discourse on President Garfield. By Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D. 
12mo, pp. vi., 395. 1884. $1.50. 

The Reality of Faith. By Newman Smyth, author of “Old Faiths 
in New Light,” “ Orthodox Theology of To-Day,” ete. 12mo, pp. xiii., 
315. 1884. $1.50. 

The Ancient Empires of the East. By A. H. Sayce, Deputy-Professor 
of Comparative Philology, Oxford; Honorary LL. D., Dublin. 12mo, 
pp. xxiv., 301. 1884. $1.50. 

Thomas Carlyle. A History of his Life in London, 1834-1881. By 
James Anthony Froude, M. A., Honorary Fellow of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford. Two Volumes in One. Vol. I., 12mo, pp. ix., 392. Vol. II., pp. 
ix., 417, 1884. $1.50. 


FROM JAMES R. OSGOOD AND COMPANY, BOSTON. 
The Evidence of Faith. By James S. Bush, author of “ More Words 
about the Bible,” etc. Pp. iv., 357. 1885. $2.00. 
FROM FUNK AND WAGNALLS, NEW YORK. 


Pastoral Theology. By Professor James M. Hoppin, of Yale College. 
Price $2.50, 








DR. HEDGE’S NEW BOOK. 


ATHEISM IN PHILOSOPHY, and other Essays. By Freprertc H. Hepes, 
D. D., author of “ Ways of the Spirit,” etc. 12mo. Price $2.00. 

By philosophic atheism, Dr. Hedge means speculative denial of a supermundane conscious intelli- 

nce, — theories of the universe which regard it as blind force or as a self-subsisting, self-governing, 
independent being. Philosophic atheists differ among themselves almost as widely as they differ from 
theists. Dr. Hedge selects as examples an ancient and a modern, representing two opposite types, — 

Epicurus and Schopenhauer. Among the miscellaneous essays are “ Life and Character of Augus- 

tine,” “ Gottfried ilhelm von Leibnitz,” “The Monadology of Leibnitz,” ‘Immanuel Kant,” 

“Trony,” “The Philosophy of Fetichism,” “Genius,” “The Lords of Life.” 

THE NEW BOOK OF KINGS. By J. Morrison Davinson, author of “ Emi- 
nent Radicals.” 16mo, cloth. Price $1.00. 

The “‘ New Book of Kings” is a ferocious attack on Monarchy, which is certain to have a great cir- 
culation, both in this country and America. It has as much interest as a sensational novel, and far 
more solidity. — The Galloway Free Press. 

HUMAN INTERCOURSE. By Puiu Grusert Hamerton, author of “The 
Intellectual Life.”” Square 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 

Mr. Hamerton dedicates his new work “to the memory of Emerson.” “Human intercourse,” he 
says in his preface, “as it is carried on between individuals, though it looks so accessible to every ob- 
server, is in reality a subject of infinite mystery and obscurity. . . . The happiness of sympathetic 
human intercourse seems to me incomparably greater than any other pleasure. I would at any time 
rather pass a week with a real friend in any place that afforded simple shelter than with an indiffer- 
ent person in a palace.” 

DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. “As thy Days so shall thy 
Strength be.” A Selection for every Day in the Year. Selected by the Editor of “ Quiet Hours.” 
16mo, cloth, red edges. Price $1.00; flexible calf or morocco, $3.50. 

Brief selections in prose and verse, with accompanying texts of scripture, intended for a daily com- 
panion and counselor. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


THE WORKS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Riverside dition. 
With two Portraits. In eleven volumes, 12mo, gilt top, each $1.75. 


An entirely new library edition of the works of Mr. Emerson, printed 
from new electrotype plates. It includes the prose and poetical writings 
of Mr. Emerson hitherto published in book form, and, in addition, two new 
volumes of essays, lectures, and speeches. 

The order of the volumes is as follows : — 

I. NatuRE, ADDRESSES, AND LECTURES. 
[This book has heretofore borne the name “ Miscellanies.”] 
II, Essays. First Series. 
III. Essays. Second Series. 
IV. REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 
V. Enciisu TRAITs. 
VI. Tue Conpuct or LIFE. 
VII.. Society anp SOLITUDE. 
VIII. Letrers anp Sociat Arms, 
IX. Poems. 
X. LecrTures AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. A New Volume, 
XI. MisceELvanies. A New Volume. 

This edition is ‘in every way creditable. . . . The paper is excellent, the type of attractive size 
and clearness, the margins are of reasonable breadth, and the bindings are neat and simple. The 
volumes open easily, and promise to bear long usage. — Mew York Tribune. 


The workmanship of this elegantly simple edition is what we expect from the taste that presides 
over the Riverside Press. — Mew York Evening Post. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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THE ANDOVER REVIEW: 


A Monthly Magazine of Religion, Theology, Social Science, and Literature. 


EDITED BY 


EGBERT C. SMYTH, WILLIAM J. TUCKER, J. W. CHURCHILL, 
GEORGE HARRIS, EDWARD Y. HINCKS, 


Professors in Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., with the 
codperation and active support of their colleagues in the Faculty, 
Professors Joun P. Guuiiver, JOHN Puetrs Tayor, 
Gerorce F. Moorsg, and Frank E. Wooprvurr. 





The very gratifying favor with which Taz AnDovER Review has been received, 
since its commencement in January, 1884, invites the continuance of its present pur- 
poses and methods. In its theological utierances it advocates the principles of progres- 
sive orthodoxy. It carefully considers the increasing demands upon the Church in its 
work of Evangelism, in Education, and in Charity, and also discusses the most impor- 
tant questions in society and literature. 

The names of its past contributors, and of those upon the staff of the Review, in- 
sure the able and candid treatment of the subjects which it presents through its pages. 
It is the aim of the editors and publishers to provide a theological and religious RE- 
view to be read in the family as well as in the study, enabling its readers to keep 
abreast of the advancing thought of the world. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW FOR [885 
Will contain the following special features : — 


A series of Theological Articles, chiefly by the Editors. 

Missionary Papers, from writers on the Missionary Field. 

Discussions of present phases of Church and Family Life, by Rev. Dr. Pakxkuurst, 
Rev. S. W. Drxg, and others. 

Studies in American Socialism, based upon investigations into Trades Unions, Co- 
operative Societies, etc. 

The continuation of the very striking papers upon Evolution, by Rev. F. H. Jonn- 
SON. 

Educational and Literary Articles, by Pres. BuckHam, Paut H. Haywe, Prof. G. 
Stantey Hatt, Henry Casor Lopaer, Rev. Dr. Munerr (on Hawthorne), Prof. 
Grorce H. Pater, Prof. C. F. Ricnarpson. 


The Editorial Department and the Departments of Biblical and Historical Criticism, 
of Archzology, of Theological and Religious Intelligence, and of Book Reviews, will 
be maintained as heretofore, with the addition of a department of Church Architecture, 
under the charge of Prof. CaURCHILL. 
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CONTRIBUTORS. 


Among the contributors may be mentioned : — 


Rev. Lyman Axszort, D. D. 

Rev. Wiru1am W. Apams, D. D. 

Rev. E. 8. Atwoop, D. D. 

Rey. A. F. Bearp, D. D. (France). 

Rev. L. O. Brastow, D. D. 

Prof. Francis Brown [Union Theol. Sem.]. 

President M. H. Bucxuam, D. D. [Univ. of 
Vermont}. 

Rev. J. M. Bucktry, D. D. 

Rev. Ricoarp Corb.ey, D. D. 

Prof. Epwarp P. Crowe 1, D. D. [Amherst]. 

Rev. JAMEs R. DANFORTH. 

Rev. S. W. Drxz. 

Rev. J. G. DouGHErty. 

Rev. J. T. Duryea, D. D. 

Prof. Wiri11am W, Eaton [Middlebury]. 

Rev. James H. Ecos, D. D. 

Rev. Principal A. M. Farrparrn, D. D. (Eng- 
land). 

Rev. Witt1aM H. Fenn. 

President Dantet C. Gruman, LL. D. [Johns 
Hopkins Univ.]. 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D, D. 

Rev. Grorce A. GorDON. 

Rev. Principal Gzorczk Monro Grant, D. D. 
(Canada). 

Prof. Epwarp H. Grirrtn [Williams]. 

Prof. G. Stantey Hatt [Johns Hopkins 
Univ.]. 

Prof. ArTHUR S. Harpy [Dartmouth]. 

Prof. Wri1aM T. Harris, LL. D. 

Row anv Hazarp, Esq. 

Rev. S. E. Herrick, D. D. 

Rev. Francis H. JOHNSON. 

Prof. Grorce T. Lapp, D. D. [Yale]. 

Rev. S. P. Lzeps, D. D. 





Rev. ALEXANDER McKenzie, D. D. 

Prof. Cuartes M. Meap, D. D. 

Rev. President E. H. Merrett [Ripon]. 

Rev. James G. MERRILL. 

Rev. Dante, Merrmay, D. D. 

Rev. Witi1aM E. Merrmay, D. D. 

Prof. GzorGe Mooar, D. D. [Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary]. 

Rev. ExisHa Mutrorp, LL. D. 

Rev. T. T. Munecer, D. D. 

Rev. S. M. Newman. 

Prof. Gzorcr H. Parmer [Harvard]. 

Rev. E. P. Parker, D. D. 

Rev. C. H. Parxuurst, D. D, 

Rey. President D. B. Perry [Doane]. 

Rev. Truman M. Post, D. D. 

Rev. Cuartes H. Ricwarps, D. D. 

Prof. Cuar_es F. Richarpson [Dartmouth]. 

Rev. President E. G. Rosrnson, D. D., LL. D. 
[Brown]. 

Rev. President L. Crark Seetye, D. D. 
[Smith]. 

Prof. C. BH. Smrrn [Bowdoin]. 

Rev. Newman Smytu, D. D. 

Rev. Grorce B, Spatprna, D. D. 

Rev. President J, F. Stevenson, D. D., LL. B. 
(Canada). 

Rev. Henry M. Stimson. 

Prof. J. Henry Tuayer, D. D. 

Rev. Kinsey Twinrna. 

Rev. H. J. Van Dykg, Jr. 

Rev. James G. Voss, D. D. 

Rev. President JosepH Warp, D. D. [Yank- 
ton]. 

Rev. Wirtu1am H. Warp, D. D. 

Rev. Grorce H, Wetts, D. D. [Canada]. 


“The ‘Andover Review’ is preéminently practical. In this the ‘ Review’ is true to its 
promises. It was not established simply to discuss the theoretical questions that are agitating 
the mind of our age. It does this, and does it with extreme ability. But it does more. It 
earnestly grapples with the practical problems that arise in the Church’s work of evangelism 
at home and abroad, in its educational functions, and in the administration of its charities. 
The whole of the present number is of this high practical character ; and without giving a de- 
tailed account of the single articles, which are all excellent, we would only add that, as long 
as the ‘ Review’ maintains this lofty standard, it will win, as it deserves, the favor of the theo- 


logical and religious world.” — The Messenger (Philadelphia). 
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“The * Andover Review’ more than fulfills its high promise. Liberal and progressive in 
its tone, religious questions of vital interest are discussed in a thoughtful spirit by some of 
the ablest writers of the time.” — The Week (Toronto). . 

“In these days, when a coarse and blatant infidelity is too often opposed by nothing stronger 
than a weak religionism, it is refreshing to read a religious periodical like the ‘ Andover Re- 
view.’ It is at once a manly organ of essential orthodoxy, and an honest exponent of the 
legitimate conclusions of modern religious thought. . . . The editorial articles of the ‘Re- 
view’ are admirable, while its book-notices are careful and discriminating.” — New York 
Tribune. 

“This ‘ Review’ completes its first volume with the June number now at hand. It is to be 
said that its half dozen issues thus far have fully met expectations as to the ability and spirit 
displayed, and this is saying much. It has not proved quite the new and novel explosive that 
was predicted in some quarters. The steeples remain fairly plumb all about the ancient Sem- 
inary. Yet it is certain that something has been gained in the way of frank and full discus- 
sion of questions heretofore avoided or slurred over.” — New York Evangelist. 

“With the October number the ‘Andover Review’ reaches high-water mark. . . . Alto- 
gether, this number, in its choice of topics and their readable quality, meets the ideal of a 
popular religious magazine.” — Vermont Chronicle. 

“ For the scholarly discussion of the most recent phases of religious thought, we know of 
nothing superior to it.” — Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 

“The editorials in the ‘Andover Review’ are an important feature. Written mostly by 
the professors at Andover, they touch the nerve of the religious consciousness of our time, and 
do much to define and affirm present convictions.” — Boston Herald. 

“Tn every number we find something to be especially preserved.” — The Churchman (New 
York). 


The Anpover Revtew is published monthly at $3.00 a year ; single copies, 30 cents. 
It forms two volumes a year, beginning with January and July. 


N. B. Copies of Vol. I., bound, can be had for $2.50. The two bound volumes of 
the Review for 1884, and the numbers for 1885, will be furnished for $7.00. Or, 
the numbers for the two years will be supplied for $5.50. 


CLUBBING RATES. 


The ANDOVER Review and Atiantic MonTHiy,ayear. . . ... . + $6.00 


The ANDOVER Review and QuARTERLY or EpinpurGH REVIEW. . . - 6.00 
i en se 8 ee ee ee ks Oe oe 


The November and December numbers will be sent, free of charge, 


to new subscribers whose subscriptions are received before December 
2oth. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore remittances 
should be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park Srreet, Boston, Mass. 











If you want the Best 
Writing Paper and En- 
velopes for Correspond- 
ence and all the uses 
of Polite Society, ask 
your Stationer for 


“Wuitine’s STANDARD,” 


made by Whiting Pa- 
per Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
These goods are the 
most perfect product 
of the Paper-maker’s 
art. Cream and azure; 
rough and smooth fin- 
ish; all sizes. 


+ BANNERS = IN=SILK.+ 
7 J&R. LAMB, 

| 59+ CARMINE +ST. 

4 NEW + YORK. 


| 








Send-for-illustrated-Cat- 
alogue, free» by- mail, for 
STAINED: GLASS, 

CHURCH + 
+ FURNITURE, 
=: TABLETS, 3 


ETC., ETC. 


THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDS OF NEW 
ENGLAND. 
Myths and Folk-lore of the Micmac, Passama- 
quoddy, and Penobscét Tribes. By CHARLES 
G. Leann, author of “The Gypsies,” etc. 
With illustrations. 12mo. $2.00. 

Mr. Leland has succeeded in poonie directly 
from the Indians of Maine and from other sources 
a large number of legends common to the several 
branches of the Algonquin Tribes. They are ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and some of them are illus- 
trated by quaint designs originally scraped by a 
skillful Indian on birch bark. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO., BOSTON. 








CHRISTIAN THOUGHT, 


EpiItED By CHARLES F. DEEMS, LL. D. 


“ CuristiAN Tuoucut ” is the title of a Bi-Monthly Magazine, each number containing 80 pages 


handsomely printed on good paper. 


It contains Lectures and Papers read before the American Institute of Christian Philosophy, to- 
gether with other articles, the best thoughts of the best thinkers in Europe and America. 


Every Christian family should have it. 


Every Christian parent who has a son at college should 
send it tohim. Every clergyman should read it. 


Every man who desires to antagonize the mate- 


rialistic philosophy of the age should promote its circulation. 


CONTRI 
Rev. Prof. Wetcn, Auburn Theo. Sem. 
Rev. Dr. J. B. Taomas, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Hormuzp Rassam, London. 

Rev. Dr. W. H. Piatt, Rochester. 

Rev. Prof. Patron, Princeton. 

Prof. Herrick JouNnson, Chicago. 

Rev. Dr. Errett, Cincinnati. 

Rev. Dr. Crossy, New York. 

Rev. Dr. Bevan, London. 

President Bascom, Univ. Wisconsin. 
Prof. Francis Brown, New York. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF 

Josep Cook, of Boston: ‘* It has published many bril- 
liant and powerful pages, and has before it,as may be con- 
fidently expected, a great future of usefulness,”” 

Rochester (N. Y.) Exponent: “It cannot do otherwise 
than take high rank and sway a very large influence in 
favor of Christianity.” 

Rev. Dr. DrinkHousE, in the Methodist Protestant, of 
Baltimore, gives the following warm indorsement: “ This 
number [July-August] is prolific in good things. We 
have —‘ Counter-Currents in the Thought and Specula- 
tions of the Time,’ by Rev. J. H. Rylance, D. D.; ‘Some 
Recent Criticism on Theistic Belief,’ by Francis L. Patton, 
D. D.; ‘Atheistic Scientists,’ a poem, by John Stuart 
Blackie; ‘An Unbeliever’s Description of Christianity,’ 
by the late Lord O'Neil; ‘My Science,’ a poem, by Wil- 


BUTORS. 

Rev. Dr. LymaN Appott, New York. 
Mr. 8. H. WILDER, New York. 

Rev. Prof. Tr.LeTT, Vanderbilt Univ 
Rev. Prof. Peanopy, Harvard Univ 
Rey. Pres. Porter, Yale College. 
Rev. Dr. RyLance, New York. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Harris, Detroit. 
President DaRLInG, Hamilton College. 
Prof. Noan K. Davis, University Va. 
Prof. Witus J. BeecHer, Auburn. 
Rev. A. H. BraprorD, Montclair, and others. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


liam C. Richards; ‘ Vedantism—a Popular Statement of 
Hindu Pantheism,’ by T. J. Scott, D. D.; ‘The Humorists 
Playing at Philosophy ;’ ‘Memorabilia ;’ ‘The Summer 
School at Key East,’ by Charles M. Davis, Secretary ; 
‘About Books.’ After the reader has carefully gone over 
these several papers and digested them, if any one of them 
reports that he has not found four times forty cents’ worth, 
we undertake to return the money for a year’s subscription. 
As often and as urgently as we have pressed upon our breth- 
ren of the ministry and our intelligent laymen and women 
to subscribe for this only American magazine for this spe- 
cialty, we come to the task again, feeling every time we 
receive the Bi-Monthly that there is no more worthy pub- 
lication essential to advanced Christians and thinkers than 
CHRISTIAN THouGHT.”’ 








The Second Volume commenced with the No. for July-August, 1884. Back numbers can be sent. 
The subscription for one year is Two DOLLARS; single numbers, FORTY CENTS EACH; specimen 


copy, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
letter at sender’s risk), and should be addressed 


Remittance must be made by check on New York, or postal order (or 


Trade supplied by American News Co. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT, 4 Winthrop Place, New York. 








F. M. HOLMES FURNITU 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS 


Study, Office, and House 
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Holmes Roll-Top Desk. OF ALL KINDS. Holmes Reclining Chair. 
wermede. 116 TREMONT STREET (Studio Building),  "Populer.” 


LEVI 8. GOULD. BOSTON. FRANK A. PATCH. 


THREE NEW BOOKS. 


SOME HERETICS OF YESTERDAY. 
By S. E. Herrick, D. D. 1 volume, crown 8vo, $1.50. 


$23 for Chair. $5 for Book-Rert. 








Contents: Tauler and the Mystics ; Wiclif ; John Hus; Savonarola; Latimer; 
Cranmer ; Melancthon ; Knox; Calvin; Coligny ; William Brewster ; John Wesley. 


A scholarly, yet popular book on the great religious reformers from the fourteenth 
century to the nineteenth. Taking them in chronological order, Dr. Herrick describes 
the men, their characters, their opinions, and their work, in connection with the social 
and religious life of their times. The book is a connected history of the leading modes 
and changes of theological and religious thought for over four centuries, and contains, 
in compact and attractive form, just the information which multitudes of thoughtful 
readers desire. 


THE DESTINY OF MAN VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF HIS 
ORIGIN. 


By Joun Fiske, author of “Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,” “The Unseen World,” 
“ Excursions of an Evolutionist,” ete. 16mo, $1.00. f 


This little volume treats a great theme in a noble and adequate manner. It applies 
the principles of evolution to man’s origin and destiny, and finds in the facts and pro- 
phetic developments of man’s earthly career strong arguments for his immortality. The 
reverent spirit of the book, the wide range of illustration, the remarkable lucidity of 
thought and style, and the noble eloquence that characterizes it, give it peculiar value 
and interest. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. 


By A. P. Srnnett, author of “The Occult World.” New Edition. With an Intro- 
duction prepared expressly for the American edition, by the author. 1 volume, 


16mo, $1.25. 

This work has created a great sensation in England, both as revealing the essential 
significance of the system of Buddhism, and as appealing with peculiar force to a more 
or less numerous class of English readers. The limited edition offered in this country 
some months since rather sharpened than appeased the demand for the book, which will 
be met by this new edition. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 











